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NOTES ON THE LAST ILLNESS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
beyond the stars {6 séar, 
ithe of life, adore.” 


that religion are felt; that the pre- 

li are enjoyed. 
af the age, it_is obvious, have 

lished language, vigorous imagination, grace- 


tender, and: glowing thought. . The veesifi- 
eation of -her poems, the imagery employed, 


_ the range of subjects, and the vivid and impres- 


sive manner in which ker principal composi- 
tions are penned, combine to render her one of 
the most captivating and influential writers of 
the British’ empire. How delightful, then, ts it 
for the Christian to be able to cherish the hope 
that during her Jast illness, she was. brought ef- 
fectually'to the Saviour, and that when. she ex- 
pired, she died calmly and happily in the Lord, 
Of light, and fadeless joys above.” 


3 _ A few. concise notes to exemplify the correct- 


ness of these observations, may prove interest- 
ing and beneficial to every enlightened believer 
in, Jesus who peruses these pages, and may 
augment the gratification of those who often 
read her exquisite poems, “ A DomesticScene ! 

Graves, of a Household ;” “ the Better 
Land ;” “the Silent Multitude.” 

_ Shortly after her. arrival in Ireland, where 
Mrs. Hemans. died, she was extremely unwell. 
Whes among the mountaip scenery of the fine 
county, af Wicklow, during a storm she was 
struck by, one beautiful effect on the hills; it 
‘wag produced bya rainbow diving down 
gloamy mauatain-pass, which it seemed really 
to flood with its coloured glory. ‘‘I could not 
help thinking,” she remarked, “‘ that it was like 
our religion piercing and carrying brightness 
into the depth of sorrow, and af the tomb. 

All the rest of the scene around that one illumi- 
nated spat was wrapt ip. the profoyndest dark- 


e “During her last illness, Mrs. Hemans delight- 
ed in the study of sacred literature, and particu- 
larly, in the writings of samg of oyr old and 
choice divines. This became ber predominant 
taste, and. it is mentioned regpecting her, that 
the: diligent and earnest perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures ‘was a well-spring of daily and in- 
creasing comfort. She now contemplated her 
afflictions in the right manner, and through the 
only true and reconciling medium, “gn that 
relief from,sorrow and suffering, for which she 
had been apt to turn ta the fictitious world of 
imagination, was now afforded her by calm and 
constant meditation on what alone can be call- 


ed‘the things thatare.”” 
_ When the cholera was raging in Dublin, she 
wrote to a dear relative—** To me there is some- 


thing extremely solemn, something which at 
once awes and calms the spirit, instead of agi- 
tating it, in the presence of this viewless danger, 
between which and ourselves we cannot but 
feel that the only barrier is the mercy of God. 
I never felt so penetrated by the sense of an en- 
tire dependence upon Him, and though I adopt 
me. mecessary precautions on account of 
Charles (her son,) my mind is in a state of en- 
tire serenity.” 
_ While the work of decay was going on sure- 
ly and progressively, with regard to the earth- 


_ ly tabernacle, the bright flame within continued 


to burn with a steady and holy light, and, at 
times even to flash forth with more than wonted 
brightness. On one occasion she finely ex- 

ressed, when there was a favourable change 
in her condition—* Better far than these indica- 
tions of recovery is the sweet religious peace 
which I feel gradually overshadowing me, with 
its dove-pinions, excluding all that would 


. exclude thoughts of God.” 


_ "This gifted lady wrote, with peculiar beauty, 
on another occasion, ‘1 wish I could convey 
to you the:deep feelings of repose and thankful- 
ness with which I lay, on Friday evening, gaz- 
ing from my sofa upor a sunset-sky of the rich- 
est suffusions, silvery green and amber kindling 
into the most glorious tints of the burning rose. 
I felt its holy beauty sinkingthrough my inmost 
being, with an influence drawing me nearer and 
nearer to God.” ; 

Her confidential attendant, a most interesting 
‘young female, devotedly attached to her mis- 
tress, expressed herself respecting her in the 
following delightful and impressive manner, 
“It may well be said. this was not her rest. 
She ever seemed to me as a wanderer from her 
heavenly Father's mansion, who knew too 
much of that hame to seek a resting place here. 


she often said to me, ‘ I feel like a tired child, 


wearied and longing to mingle with the pure in 
heart.’ At other times she would say, ‘I feel 
;.if | were sitting with Mary at the feet of my 
Fa hearing the music of his voice, and 
learning of him to be meek and lowly,’ and then 
she wouldsay, * Oh, Anna, do you not love your 
kind Saviour ?.. The plan of redemption was, 
indeed, a glorious, one ; humility was, indeed, 
the crowalng work. am like a quiet 
babe at his feet, and yet my spirit is full of his 
pgth. When any body speaks of his love 

to me, I feelgs if they were tooslaw ; my spirit 
cap mount alone with Him into those blissful 


with far more rapidity.’ 


ms 
of Mrs. Hpmans, prior to death, 


were most severe and agonizing, but all were 


borne inthe .most uncomplaining manner. 
‘Never was her mind by gloom ; 


neyer would, shé allow those around her tospeak 
of her cotdition as one deserving of commisera- 
tion.’ Her sister finally remarks, “The dark 
‘and ‘silent ‘chamber seemed illumined by light 
from above, and cheered with songs of nigel, 
and she would say, that, in her iftervals from 


4 


|-ward frame was so visibly decaying. 


into a |- 


pain, no poetry could express, nor imagination | 
cdo the visions of blessedness that flitted 
across her fancy, and made her waking hours 
more delightful than those even that were given 


| to temporary, repose 


t times her spirit would appear to be already 
half etherealized. Her mind would seem to be 
fraught with degp, and holy, and incommunicable 
thoughts, and she would entreat to be left per- 


. | fectly alone, in stillness and darkness, to com- 


mune with her own heart, aod reflect on the 
mercies of her Saviour. She continually spoke 
of the unutterable comfort which she derived 
from dwelling on the contemplation of the 
atonement, and stated that this alone was her 
foe and staff when all earthly. supports were 
failing. 

In e heaviest affliction, she desired the as- 
surance to be given to one of her friends, that 


‘| the tenderness and affectionateness of the Re- 


deemer’s character, which they had contempla- 
ted together was a source, not merely of reli- 
ance, but of positive happiness, to her: 

‘The sweetness of her couch.” 

The powers of memory, for which Mrs He- 
mans had already been so remarkable, shove 
forth with increased brightness while her = 
‘would lie for hours without speaking or moving, 
repeating to herself whole chapters of the Bible, 
and page after page of Milton and Wordsworth. 

The conviction of the inestimable value of 
affliction, as the discipline of Heaven, was ever 
present to her mind, mingldd with the deepest 
humility, the most entire resignation, an equal 
readiness to live or die, a saying with the whole 
heart, *“* Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be 
it unto me according to thy word.” 

“ | feel,” she would say, “ as ifhoveriag between 
heaven and earth,” and she seemed so raised 
towards the sky, and that all worldly things 
were obscured and diminished to her view, 
while the ineffable glories of eternity dawned 
upon it more and more brightly. 

In her physician, Dr. Croker, Mrs. Hemans 
was wont to say, she had at once a physician 
and a pastor. He frequently read to her from 
a little book which she dearly loved, and which 
he had first made known to her—a selection 
from the works of Archbishop Leighton. The 
last time of her listening to it, she repeatedly 
exclaimed, “ Beautiful! beautiful!” and with 
her eyes upraised, she appeared occupied in 
comnaunion with herself, and mentally praying. 

When her spirit was nearly gone, she said 
to her darling Charles, and her faithful sister 
Anna, that she felt all at peace within her 
bosom. Her calmness continued unbroken, 
till, at nine o’clock, on the evening of Saturday, 
May 16, 1835, her spirit passed away, without 
pain or the endurance of a struggle, and the 
pleasing hope is cherished, was translated, 
through the mediation of her blessed Redeemer, 
to that uninterrupted “ rest which remaineth 
for the. people of God.” 7 

The remains of this gifted lady were deposi- 
ted in a vault beneath St. Anne’s church, in 
Dublin, almost close to the house where she 
died. A small tablet was placed above the spot 
where she lies, inscribed with her name, her 
age, and the date of her death, and with the fol- 
lowing lines, from a dirge of her own :— 

* Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit rest thee now : 
E’en while with us thy footsteps trode, 
Hig seal was on thy brow. 
_ Dust, to its narrow house beneath : 
Soul, to its place on high : 
ran that have seen thy look in death, 
0 more may fear to die.”’ 
(Lond. Evan, Mag. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

There exists in England a Society under the 
style of ‘‘ The Religious Freedom Society” the 
object of which appears to be the severance of 
the union between Church and State. At its re- 
cent anniversary in Reading several speeches 
were delivered a specimen of which we give 
below. 


“The Rey. S. Curwen moved the third reso- 
lution, which was as follows: 

‘That this meeting deplores the connexion 
which exists between Church and State as op- 
posed to Christian union and the spread of the 
Gospel, as well as to political equity.’ 

“‘He begged clearly to be understood, for 
himselfand his dissenting brethren, that against 
the Episcopal Church, in its spiritual capacity, 
we feel no hostility whatever, but wish to see 
thrown round it the same impartial shield which 
we claim for our own protection. That Church, 
in that capacity, is labouring in the field which 
our common Lord has given us all to cultivate ; 
and while we toil together, we will gladly say 
to our fellow labourer, ‘ God speed thy plough.’ 
Every right hearted Dissenter will pronounce 
his cordial Amen to this. It is far from my in- 
tention, Sir, to reproach any one particular sect 
as in itself more intolerant than another. All 
sects (except the Quakers) have played the tyrant 
according to the civil power which they could 
exert. ‘The Roman Catholics persecuted when 
the sword of the State was in their hands; and 
when that weapon was within the reach of Pro- 
testants, they did not spare. The Buptists and 
Methodists, in this country, have not persecuted. 
They never had power todo so. The Inde- 
pendents were in power underthe reign of Crom- 
well, and the cruelties practised upon the Quak- 
ers then we cannot think of without a feeling of 
horror. Itis not, indeed, that weare better than 
others; nor that others are better than we; but 
the truth is here—the union of any Church with 
the State is a fearful evil. For the good ofall, 
I should rejoice to witness the separation. But 
in advocating this principle, let me here give a 
word of explanation. Allow me to remind this 
meeting that we, as Dissenters, are not the only 
sect who contend for such a severance. The 
authors of the Oxford tracts think that the 
Church should stand independent of the State. 
This is the first principle of the growing sect 
called Puseyites. Their separation involves no 
surrender of either power or emolument, but 
rather an increase of both. They think that 
it includes all the clergy, and all the courts, and 
all the judges, and all the power to fine and im- 
prison, and all the lands and emoluments, 
amounting to more perhaps than five millions a 
year. Now, is this the Church which we wish 
to be freed from the authority ofthe State? 1 
trow not. If it were allowed to do what it would, 
what awful results should we witness! No, no, 
Sir ; for the prevention of greater evils than John 
Thorogood has endured, we earnestly say, let 
the State hold fast this Church. Let the majesty 
of the British lion still rest his paw there. What, 
then, do the Dissenters mean when they plead 
for a separation of Church and State? They 
think they see somewhat of a difference between 
the Church above referred to and the one whose 
simple rites and laws are recorded inthe New 
Testament. It is this spiritual edifice that ought 
tobe free from the State, and in my view we 
should approach our rulers with a simple pur- 
pose. e should go to ‘the powers that be,’ 
and say. ‘We beseech you to correct your 
grand mistake ; meddle not with the Church of 

hrist, except to conform your character to her 
spirit. and her rules; leave the Church to her- 
self; ‘allow this ‘living temple’ to stand alone 
among the people, attrattive by the beauty of its 
own holiness, and guarded’by its own moral: 


atrength.” Christian friends—is there any thing 
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ugreasonable or unkind, think you, in all this? 
For myself, I can say with serious truth, that 
t am without the consciousness of any degree of 
schismatic prejudice or one unfriendly emotion 
towards any one whose views are opposed to 
mine. But, on the other hand, I do really feel 
myself to be the sincere, though but the feeble 
advocate of all devout men, both in the Estab- 
lishment ‘find out of it. According to the mea- 
sure of their piety, it must give them great pain 
of mind to be under an i ace which forces 
them to shun their brethter in Christ, and to de- 
tach themselves from sod¢ieties in which pious 
Dissenters mingle. These are distogssing evils. 
We know the cause of them—what is their 
cure? We sifiply and honestly reply, The se- 
paration of the Church of Christ ftom the do- 
minion ofthe State. But when may we expect 
this great change to be? I answer, If the 
Christian people were once to believe that a 
State Church is injurious to the peace and pros- 
perity of true religion, what could long resist the 
force of their remonstrances? Let this becorne 
a religious question, and the event will not be 
far off Let every one in the host of our 
common Israel put the trumpet to his mouth; 
and, ifit be only like the blast of Jericho, let it 
be regular, united, constant ; let it not be fierce, 
that it may be mighty ; and at length assuredly 
its’ voice of power will be heard in the fall of 
that frowning obstacle which keeps honest men 
at variance.” 


Another of the speakers in delivering his opin- 
ions on the compulsory support of religion re- 
marked. | 


*¢ But let us go back, and trace, if we can, the 
origin of this evil. If we look carefully through 
the history of the first century of the Christian 
era, we find indeed the truth spreading far and 
wide, but nothing of a compulsory nature is 
employed to aid its triumphs. The same may 
be said of the next hundred years, which was 
equally free from such unhallowed weapons ; yet 
all this time Christianity made its way, under 
the voluntary efforts of its followers, in all its 
purity and simplicity. We now come to the 
third century ; and, wonderful to relate, an em- 
peror is converted, by seeing a cross in the air. 
But who can believe such an absurdity, and 
what was to be expected from such a conversion. 
Those of you who have felt the power of convert- 
ing grace, well know that the kingdom of God 
cometh not in this way, it seeks retirement and 
privacy, in which a man on his knees humbles 
himself before God. It is seldom conversion 
can be expected in any individual who is going 
to commit murder by wholesale. The weapons 
of war are no proof of a tenewed heart. Here the 
scene changes, and that fatal mischief commen- 
ces which has never been got rid of from that 
day to this. ‘The Emperor Constantine seeing 
that Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity pre- 
vailed, seems to have amalgamated them, and 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, with all its 
superstition, was the result, which, if examined, 
is a mixture of the three. As the voluntary prin- 
ciple was abandoned and the compulsory took 
its place, in the same proportion did abuses gain 
ground, till nearly the whole of Christendom 
was involved in the darkness that followed. 
How much has the cause of religion suffered, 
and how much injury has been inflicted upon 
the conscientious and sincere Christian by de- 
parting from the beautiful simplicity of the New 
Testament. But the advocates of an establish- 


and that now we have the Protestant religion 
established in connexion with a milder system of 
toleration. And what is toleration? It is but 
another species of persecution. The very idea 
of toleration implies a power to withhold it. The 
power to tolerate is inconsistent with the rights 
of conscience. ‘Io tolerate a man to worship 
God is as preposterous as to tolerate a man to 
think, or exercise any other faculty of the mind. 
We therefore reject toleration as falling far short 
of that freedom we require. But our Pastaitant 
Establishment, as it is called—is that so im- 
maculate that we may cordially embrace it as a 
Christianinstitution? Wecan do no such thing. 
On examining it, we find in it all the elements 
of mischief and principles of corruption, which 
have always more or less characterised Church 
Establishments.” 


THE CHURCH QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—The article in your last which you copy 
from Blackwood’s Mayazine, “ ‘The Church 
Question in Scotland”—I have read with great 
pain, if not positive disgust. Did your coiumns 
permit it, [| would freely tax them with an ex- 
tended critique on this most insane and ill-na- 
tured production of the mighty Goliah of the 
North. A few words however will suffice, and 
if this intellectual gladiator is not fully answered 
in his many false conclusions from erroneous 
premises, enough may be said to give your 
readers a correct view of the controversy as it 
now stands, without any unnecessary appeal to 
their feelings and passions. 

First, then—this question is agitated by Whig, 
Radical, and Conservative Presbyterians. All 
unite in the attainment of a common object— 
the spiritual independence of the Church of 
Scotland. There is no distinction of party. 
Politics do not interfere in the question, for all 
parties unite in maintaining the integrity of the 
Church. The independence of the Church is a 
sacred object with Scotchmen ; they are ready 
to shed their heart’s blood to maintain it. How 
ill-timed then, how vulgar and senseless, to 
charge the Non-intrusionists as being revolution- 
ists alias chartists/ In the second place—the 
Acts of Queen Anne in re-establishing the right 
of patrons, is believed to be unconstitutional. It 
was abolished once—and then re-established ; 
and surely, sir, you will admit, that the same 
power which had the right to abolish it once, 
then re-establish it, have the power to abolish it 
again, if they see fit. 

To suppose for a moment, that the power of 
presentation, when confined to one or two indi- 
viduals, ts more safely exercised than by two, 
three, four, or five hundred, is absurd—particu- 
larly where the spiritual interests of the people 
are involved. No, sir; this never can be ad- 
mitted so long as language has a meaning, or 
common sense is in vogue. 

The Non-intrusionists contend for no more than 
the spiritual wants of the people call for; they 
do not object to presentation, but they say, as 
the people must be the judges of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates proposed, they must be 
permitted to exercise that right as a check on 
that of the patron. And when it is a notorious 
fact that the patrons are in many instances 
Episcopalians (enemies, of course, to the Church 
of Scotland,) and some of them men of no re- 
ligion whatever, it cannot be a matier of sur- 
prise that the descendants of Knox and his il- 
lustrious compeers should struggle manfully for 
the spiritual independence of the church of their 
fathers. 

The whole article in Blackwood is written in 
bad taste; it istoo much interlarded with tbe 
phrases‘ bellowings” and “ roarings out” of the 
Non-intrusioni&ts ; besides being from the pen 
of'a warm high Churchman (Episcopalian) must 
be received with many grains of allowance. 
With the master spirit of the age at their head, 
the revered Chalmers, a man universally known 
ind admired for his transcendant genius, elevat- 
sd moral worth, and unfeigned piety—with such 


a man as their leader, those who contend for’ 


ed church tell us, thie wae the Catholic religion, 


the spiritual independence of the Séuttish Church 
cah never be charged with being the enemies of 
law, or order, or true religion. No; thank God 
there are few such, if any, within the bounds of 
Scotland, for there, the solemn sanctions of re- 
ligion are held in sacred awe by herszons. They 


are struggling like their fathers fouthe purity of 


their religion, and the independénce of their 
church, and with all my heart I bid them God speed 
intheholy work. The man of mighty intellect who 
controls thiscclebrated Magazine, asd who holds 
the literary and political coteries of London and 
Edinburgh in monthly fear of his scalping knife 
or gleaming yataghan, may continue to fulmi- 
nate his bulls against the loved and fearless Chal- 
mers and his illustrious associates ; they have 
commenced the work of reform for the peace and 
honour of their Church, and never, never will 
they cease the work until they achieve her in- 
dependence, even if itcosts the shedding of rivers 
of blood to gain it. Scorra. 


New York, January 18, 1841. 


THE DIVINE LIFE. 

“On the means for the attainment of these 
higher graces of the spiritual life we might have 
expatiated, but we must close our-remarks with. 
out almost one glance on the -heights of Chris. 
tian experience, or those loftier attainments af- 
ter which we are'ever doomed to aspire, but 
with hardly ever the satisfaction in this world 
of having realized them; and for which it 
would almost appear indispensable that the spi- 
ritual life should be nourished in solitude, and 
that afar from the din, and the broil, and the 
tumult of ordinary life, the candidate for heaven 
should give himself up to the discipline of pray- 
er and of constant watchfulness. It is indeed 
most humbling to reflect on the paltry ascent 
that we have yet made along that hidden walk 
by which it is that the pilgrim travels towards 
Zion; and how short we are, afler years of 
something like earnestness, from those untouch- 
ed and untrodden eminences which are so far 
above us. Where, may most of us ask, is our 
delight in God? Where is the triumph of our 
serene confidence in him, over all the anxieties 
of this world! Where that love of Christ and 
that rejoicing in him, which in the days of pri- 
mitive Christianity were so often exemplified by 
the believer, and formed in truth the hourly and 
familiar habits of his soul? Do we count it 
enough, in the absence of this world’s smiles, 
and when the whole sunshine of them is with- 
drawn from the bosom, that we still live amid 
the bright anticipations of faith with the protec- 
tion of heaven above us, and the full radiance of 
eternity before us? These are the achieve- 
ments to which we must yet press onward.”— 
Chalmers. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 

The Armenian Patriarch, on the night of 
the 13th November, was deposed, in conse- 
quence of numerous complaints from the Arme- 
nians, that he was not vigilant enough in the 
cause of their faith, and had allowed several of 
their nation to become converts to the Protes- 
tant, and a great many to the Catholic religion. 


The Calcutta Nunnery.—Amongst the sup- 
porters of this establishment are to be found 
Protestants of every rank, from members of 
council to the lowest grade in Society ; and 
from the almost anti-church-goer to an officer 
in that church, which, of all others, has lifted 
up a standard against the deluging wickedness of 

opery. Well muy Proiestantism hide its head 
with shame, and Popery lift up its crest in tri- 
umph, when even the very patrons of Protes- 
tantism in its Biblical form are found amongst 
the subscribers to a Popish Nunnery.—Calcutia 
Christian Advocate. 

Sending Fifty Colporteurs into France.— 
We have been favoured with the last number of 
the circular of the Société Evangélique of Gene- 
va, and we are happy to observe, that both its 
missionary objects and its school of theology are 
going on well. Wealso learn with pleasure, that 
upwards of fifty Bible-readers (colporteurs) are 
again to be sent into France this winter, a result 
to which the contributions of English Christians 
has materially contributed. ‘The appeal made last 
year for this object by the Rev. Edward Bick- 
ersteth, through owr colums, was well respond- 
ed to, and we feel assured, that the more close- 
ly the claims of the Geneva Society are inves- 


support. ‘The names of M. M. Gaussen, Merle 
D’Aubigny, Gautier, Pilet, and others, are a 
sufficient guarantee for the simplicity of its aim, 
the wisdom of its management, and the enlarg- 
ed spirit of Christian philanthropy by which it 
is animated. 

Popular Ignorance.—T he following dialogue 
appears in a police report of Monday’s date :— 
A lad named Cotton was called into the witness- 
box to speak to the circumstances of the rob- 
bery, when the following colloquy took place : 
—Magistrate: How old are you 1!—Witness: | 
Fifteen. You can read, I suppose?—No, | 
carn’t. Why don’t your mother teach you 7— 
Cos she carn’t too. Nor your father !—No, he 
carn't read nayther. Do you ever go to 
church !—No. Were you ever there ?—I don’t 
know as I ever was. What do you do with 
yourself on Sundays !—Fetches beer and baccy 
for father, and sleeps about. What becomes of 
wicked ep when they die?—They buries 
them. Did no one ever tell you that they are 
punished in another world 1—Witness (with an 
incredulous grin): Never heard o’ sitch.—Mr. 
Broughton ordered the boy to stand down, and 
he desired the officer to censure the parents se- 
verely for having allowed him to remain in such 
a shocking state of ignorance. 

Oxford Divinity.—The Oxford Chronicle in 
speaking of the divines in that place and their 
tracts, thus characterizes the efforts of Pusey- 
ism :—* The most richly endowed University in 
the world is the seat of a dark and determined 
conspiracy, whose ‘ unseen power’ is preparing 
at once to expel the Protestant element from 
the Church of England, and to sustain an inter- 
necine war against the congenial principles of 
social liberty.” 

AFFLICTIONS IMPROVED 

** Many Christians have been enabled to con- 
vert their trials into blessings, by gradually 
bringing themselves to devote the hours of 
wakeful and even painful nights to devout medi- 
tation and prayer. Solitude and stillness com- 
pletely shut out the world, its business, and its 
cares, and it seems to the wakeful Christian as 
if there were in the universe only God and his 
own soul. It is an inexpressible consolation to 
him to feel that the one Being in the universe 
who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, is the very 
Being to whom he has free access even in the 
deepest solitude and most unseasonable hours. 
The faculties of the mind may not, perhaps, be 
in their highest exercise, but the affections of 
the heart, from the exclusion of distracting 
cares, more readily ascend to the noblest object. 
If the wearied aind restless body be tempted to 
exclaim, ‘ Would God it were morning,’ the 
very term suggests the most consoling of all 
images. The quickened mind shoots forward 
beyond this vale of tears, beyond the dark val- 
ley of the shadow of death. It stretches onward 


to the joyful morning of the resurrection. It 
anticipates the blessed state where there is no 
more weeping and no more night, for God’s 


own hand shall wipe away all tears, and the 
Lamb himself shall be the light."—H. More. 


tigated, the more will it be found deserving | 


SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF GOD IN THE 
DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


To bereaved parents the conduct of David on 
the death of his child, is tenderly and suitably 
instructive. ‘* While the child was yet alive, | 
fasted and wept: for, I said, Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, that the 
child may live? But now he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? can I bring him back again? 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” This is the language of cheerful submis- 
sion to the will of Providence. David knew 
that his child had been removed to the land of 
solitude and silence by God himself; and con- 
fiding on him as the wise and merciful disposer 
of all events, he cordially submitted to the 
stroke. ‘I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
because thou didst it.” And this, afflicted: pa- 
rents, is the disposition which you ought to che- 
rish amid all your trials. It does not become 
you to murmur against the dispensations of 
God, and to say with Jacob in an unguarded 
moment, “I will go down into the grave unto 
‘my son, mourning.” He who hath clothed you 
with sackcloth, sways thé sceptre of universal 
dominion, so that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice, and the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Your chil- 
dren, therefore, do not drop into the grave with- 
out his interposition. No. It is He “that 
changeth their countenance, and sendeth them 
away.” As the Lord of the universe, he has 
the most indubitable property in every thing 
that lives. Surely, then, he hath a right to do 
what he will with his own; and may, without 
assigning any reason to you, diminish your 
comforts, in the mode and measure he pleaseth. 
** Be still and know that I am God.” Be ye 
therefore in subjection to the Father of spirits, 
that ye may become partakers of his holiness. 

By the removal of their children, God re- 
minds surviving parents that they also must in 
u short time lie down in the dust. “ J shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me.” When 
your habitation is converted into the house of 
mourning, it may surely be expected that you 
will lay it to heart, and look upon the grave as 
ready for you. Reader, have you laid your 
first-born in the grave? Remember that he is 
gone only a little before you, to take possession 
of it in your name ; and soon, very soon, your 
dust shall mingle with his. Ah! exclaims one, 
that does not come up to my case! Bereaved 
parents! some can tell, from painful experience 
what you mean. The ashes of your dear child 
do not sleep in the sepulchre of your fathers. 
This is, indeed, a sore and a grievous trial. 
But have you not good reason to hope, that He 
who is your God, and the God of your seed, 
has received his spirit into another and a better 
world? It is, therefore, comparatively of little 
moment in what place his frail and falling ta- 
bernacle lies. It is, however, comforting for 
you to know, that even that vile body is dear to 
the living Saviour, who claims it as part of his 
purchased possession, and will in due time ran- 
som it from the power of the grave. Then 
shall that countenance, which was once ghastly 
and pale, and on which, when you last beheld 
it, corruption had begun its wasting work, ap- 
pear fair and radiant, like the face of an angel. 
‘“* He shall cause the fashion of our body of hu- 
miliation to be made like unto his body of 
glory.” 

How interesting does the church-yard, with 
its * little grassy mounds,” become to those who 
have laid a part of themselves there! It is to 
(Nem the spet dearest on earth, and is rendered 
sacred by a deposit more = than the gold 
of Ophir. It is Allon-bachuth, the ouk of 
weeping. There Mary goes to weep over La- 


thee, my brother Jonathan. Oh! it is a mourn- 
ful visit which we make when we go to weep 
over the grave of a dear relative! and the sad- 
dest and most mournful step which we take on 
earth, is that by which we turn away from the 
grave, and leave the beloved frame to sleep in 


visits are, yet if they are piously improved, 
they will issue in deeply impressing upon us 
the seasonable and salutary lesson, that “ all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” 

Pious parents have good reason to hope, that 
their children who have been taken away from 
them in infancy, are fallen asleep in Jesus. 
They will see them again. “TJ shall go to 
him.” It is far from being maintained that this 
hope is founded on these words of David; for 
their natural and obvious interpretation seems 
to intimate no more than that his dust should 
mingle with that of his child. Neither is it in- 
tended to advocate or impugn the doctrine of 
the universal salvation oft all who die in infan- 
cy- It is believed, however, that the following 
sentiments of that great and good man, the late 
Dr. Lawson, are in unison with the word of 
God :—* The death of children puts a final 
period to all that we can do for them; but our 
grief on this occasion is effectually eounter- 
balanced by the consciousness that we have 
earnestly endeavoured to do what lay in our 
power whilst they were with us; especially 
when we have good reason to hope that our 
prayers for them have not been rejected; and 
that divine mercy led them safe through life 
and death, to a world from whence they would 
not for a thousand worlds return. I have lost 
for the rest of my time in this world some 
children, whose faces | always beheld with 
pleasure; but I hope, young as they were, they 
were better fitted for leaving this world than I 
am. We are authorized by Scripture, without 
expecting a revelation from God respecting 
their state, to rejoice in the hope that they are 
sleeping in Jesus, and living with him, shall be 
brought with him at the great day of his ap- 
pearance.” Oh, how comfvrting ts it to think 
that your beloved little one has fallen asleep in 
Jesus; “that that dear lamb is folded in the 
arms of the compassionate Shepherd, and gath- 
ered into his bosom.” Such a thought as this 
is well calculated to subdue every selfish emo- 
tion, and to prevent you from heaving a sigh 
for his longer continuance. Natural affection 
may have wished for his continuance a little 
longer, and may be apt to regard his removal 
as the effect of unkindness; but when that af- 
fection is refined and strengthened by divine 
grace, you will not murmur when the lilies are 
transplanted from the wilderness into the garden 
of the Lord; and you will bear up under the 
hope of a re-union with the object of your at- 
tachment, before the presence of Him who will 
wipe away every tear from yofr eye. “ Re- 
frain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes 
from tears, for there is hope in thine end, saith 
the Lord, that thy children shall come again to 
their own border.” 

When God takes away any of their chil- 
dren, parents should beware of idolizing those 
that remain. Parents ought to love their chil- 
dren; but they should beware of allowing their 
affection for them to chain them down to the 
world in which they are bound to confess them- 
selves strangers and pilgrims. If you love the 


creature, however lovely that creature may be, 


more than the Creator—if your children are 
absorbing your affection, and drawing off your 
hearts from God, he, in mercy to your souls, 
will take them away; “‘for his glory he will 
not give unto another, and all the idols he will 
utterly abolish.” He will be served with all the 
heart, and strength, and soul, and mind. If, 
then, you desire to enjoy the objects of your 


affection, let them always occupy a subordi- 
nate place in your hearts; and let it be your 


zarus. There David cries, | am distressed for | 


the chilling damps of death. Mouraful as such | 


constant aim to join issue with the Psalmist, 
‘‘ Whom have I[ in heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.” 
But though, Christian parents, your affection 
for your children be very strong, and your sor- 
row on account of their loss proportionably se- 


‘vere, yet you know that they were only lent 


ou. You must not, therefore, indulge in me- | 
ancholy, nor allow yourself to be swallowed 
up of over-much sorrow. The religion which 
you have espoused does not, indeed, blunt or 
destroy your sympathetic feelings; but it mod- 
erates and softens them. It permits you to 
mourn, but it tells you that you are not to re- 


fuse to be comforted, nor to sorrow as those} 
‘who have no hope... While, therefof, you 


grieve like a man, and a parent, forget nat that 
you are a disciple of him who said, “ In the 
world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” His word, 
which was David’s comfort in his affliction, 
abounds with exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises; and by far the greater proportion of these 
are addressed to the pious in affliction. 
promises to comfort all that mourn, to bind up 
the broken-hearted, and to set the captive free. 
He declares that he will not always chide, that 
he will not cast off for ever, and that his tender 
mercies cannot fail. Instead of asking with the 
disconsolate, “‘ Hath the Lord forgotten to be 
gracious, and will he be favourable no more? 
say with the submissive, “I wait for the Lord, 
my soul doth wait, and in his word do I hope. 
| Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, as a 
child that is weaned of his mother, my soul is 
even as a weaned child. O Lord, what wait | 
for, my hope isinthee. Lover and friend hast 
thou put far from me, and mine acquaintance 
into but the Lord liveth; blessed be 
my rock, and let the God of my salvation be 
exalted.”—Edinburgh U. Secession Mag. 


From an account of the Life of Dr. Adam Clarke in the Lon- 
don Times. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
Et NO FAITH IS TO BE HELD WITH HERE- 


The researches of Dr. Adam Clark led him 
to investigate another question connected with 
the morals of the Court of Rome. Protestant 
writers have not scrupled to assert, that it i 
a doctrine of the Church of Rome that no faith, 
however pledged, is to be kept with heretics. 
In the year 1788 Mr. Pitt employed Mr. Charles 
Butler, the eminent Roman Catholic barrister, 
to draw up a case, and submit this, with other 
queries, to the Roman Catholic Universities 
abroad. | 

“These questions were regularly transmit- 
ted in the same year to the Universities of Lou- 
vain, Douay, Paris, Alcala, Valladolid, and 
Salamanca; and from all of them in that and 
the following year answers were received all 
in the strongest negative form.” 

The University of Louvain was overwhelm- 
ed with astonishment that such a question 
‘should be proposed to her, and replies thus :— 

“ Proceeding to the third question, the said 
Faculty, in perfect wonder (geminato atupore /) 
that such a question should be proposed to her, 
most positively and unequivocally answers, 
that there is not, and that there never has been, 
among Catholics, or in the doctrines* of ‘the 
Church of Rome, any law or principle which 
makes it lawful for Catholics to break their 
faith with heretics or others of a different per- 
suasion from themselves in matters of religion, 
either in public or private concerns. The said 
| Faculty strongly protests against the imputa- 
tion that the Catholic Church has atany.time held 
a contrary doctrine. This, he asserts, is a 
calumny, invented and endeavoured to be forced 
‘upon Catholics by the worst of men (@ pessimis 
hominibus,) who, knowing their charges against 
Catholics were destitute of truth, determined to 
make falsehood supply its place, and thereby 
‘render the Catholics odious to Princes and 
States.” 

Equally decisive, if not so indigent, was the 
reply of the University of Paris :— | 

‘The tenet, that it is lawful to break faith 
‘with heretics, isso repugnant tocommon honesty 
and the opinions of Catholics, that there is no- 
thing of which those who have defended the 
Catholic faith against Protestants have com- 
plained more heavily that the malice and calum- 
ny of their adversaries in imputing this tenet 
to them.” & 

We shall brave the wrath of these angry doc- 
tors, and present them with a comment on their 
veracious statements, derived (through Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s research) from those spiteful 
and calumnious adversaries, the close rolls in 
the Tower of London. | 

A. D. 1382, an. 5 Richard II., Urban VI., 
publishes a declatory bull for the guidance of 
future ages, “‘ad futuram rei memoriam,” the 
very title of which is sufficient for our purpose. 
‘‘ Leagues made with heretics are null and void.” 
(Ligas cum heereticis, quacunque firmitate ro- 
boratas, esse nullas.”) As usual, his Holiness, 
in resorting to such extremes, is only concern- 
ed for the souls’ health of good Catholics, “lest 
by any kind of agreement with heretics and 
schismatics the faithful should be exposed to 
danger.” By this bull (which may be seen in 
Rymer, vii. page 352) he absolves all kings, 
princes, dukes, &c., and all others, from all 
leagues, agreements, &c., of whatsoever extent, 
or howsoever made, with any heretics, whether 
those confederations were made before the per- 
sons or states became heretical or since, and 
even though they had been confirmed by an oath, 
“etiam si forent juramento vel fide data fir- 
matee ! |” 

This was followed the next year by a second 
bull, of which a copy remains in the Tower, 
which differs from its predecessor by the addi- 
tional clause, that had these confederations been 
confirmed by oath, by fealty pledged, or by the 
Pope himself (aut confirmatione apostolicda) still, 
as made with heretics or schismatics, they were 
null and void; “for,” says the Pope, “ there 
should be no communion between darkness and. 
light, and no concord between Christ and Be- 
lial.” 

The alleged infallibility of the see of Rome 
binds these decisions as a millstone round the 
neck of Popery. Indeed, however angry she 
may be when charged with them, however 
unwilling to have it supposed that she still clings 
to them, there is, in truth, no ground for the 
charitable hope that she would be rid of them 
even if she could. The notes to the Douay 
Bible, printed in Ireland in the course of the 

resent century, under the sanction of the 
Romish bishops, repeat these infamous doc- 
trines. The laity we sincerely believe are 
ashamed of them, and regard them with abhor- 
rence. These lines will be read by many a Roman- 
ist, of whom it might be said, in the words of 
holy writ, that when “ he sweareth to his own 
hurt he changeth not.” We do not involve 


such men, and there are many such, in these]. 


grave charges ; but it is not too much to remind 
even such men as these, that they sanction and up- 
hold by their attachment to Popery a system of 
inveterate duplicity, fraught with cunning and 


‘hypocrisy, the sworn foe of all free inquiry, the | 


enemy of all nations that refuse to crouch be- 
fore the steps of the Vatican. The most upright 
man loses something of his integrity when he 
allows the use of his name and influence to a’ 
party whose principles he disapproves. !n our 
esteem for them as individuals we make a wide 


distinction between the laity and the priesthood: 
the latter are the tyrants, the former are the 


He | 


slaves. Why do they not arise and renounce 
their vassalage, and act with the same courage 
and uprightness ia their corporate capacity that 
we give them every credit for as individuals? 
FAMILY RELIGION. . 

‘Family religion is of unspeakable impor- 
tance. its effect will greatly depend on the sin- 
cerity of the head of the family, and on his 
mode of cofiducting the worship of his house- 
hold. If his children and servants do not see 
his prayers exemplified in his temper and map- 
ners, they will be disgusted with religion. Te- 
diousness will weary them. Fine language will 
shoot above them. Formality of connexion or 
composition in prayer they will not comprehend. — 
Gloominess or austerity of religion will make 
them dread religion asa hard service. Let 
them be met with smiles. Let them be met as 
for the most delightful service in which they can 
be engaged. Let them find it short, savoury, 


simple, plain, tender, heavenly. Worship, tbus 


conducted, may be used as an engine of vast 
power ina family. It diffuses a sympathy 
through the members. It calls off the mind 
from the deafening effect of worldly affairs. It 
arrests every member, with a morning and.eve- 
ning sermon, in the midst of all the hurries and 
cares of life. It says, ‘ There isa God!’ * There 
is a spiritual world!’ ‘ There is a life to come!’ 
[t fixes the idea of responsibility in the mind. 
lt — a tender and judicious father or 
master with an opportunity of gently glanci 
at faults, where sight be 
inexpedient. It enables him to relieve the 
weight with which subordination or service of- 
| ten sits on the minds of inferiors. 

“ should be prudently brought be- 
fore a family. The old Dissenters wearied 
their families. Jacob reasoned well with Esau 
about the tenderness of his children, and his 
flocks and herds. Something gentle, quiet, mo- 
derate, should be our aim. ‘There should be 
no scolding, it should be mild and pleasant. 

** | avoid absolute uniformity, the mind revolts 
at it: though I would shun eccentricity, for 
that is still worse. At one time I would say some- 
think on what is read, but at another time no- 
thing. 1 make it as natural as possible: ‘I am 
a religious man; you are my children and my 


2| servants; it is natural that we should do so and 


so.’ "—Cecil. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. HENRY VENN. 
“‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it shall be found after 
many days.” 

A year or two after the publication of the 
“Complete Duty of Man,” Mr. Vean, when 
travelling in the West of England, observed 
while sitting at the window of an inn, the wai- 
ter endeavouring to assist a man who was 
driving some pigs on the road, while the rest of 
the servants amused themselves only with the 
difficulties which the man experienced from 
their frowardness. This benevolent trait in the 
waiter’s character induced Mr. Venn to call 
him in, and to express to him the pleasure 
- which he felt in seeing him perform this act of 
kindness. After showing him how pleasing to 
the Almighty every instance of our good-will to 
our fellow creatures was, he expatiated upon the 
love of God, in sending his Son from the purest 
benevolence to save mankind, he exhorted him 
to seek for that salvation which God, in his in- 
finite mercy had given as the most inestimable 
gift to man. He promised to send him a book 
which ‘he had himself published; and taking 
down the direeticn of the waiter, who was very 
po nes give it, he sent him upon his return to 
London, a copy of‘ The Complete Duty of Man.’ 
Many years after this, a friend, travelling to see , 
him, brought him a letter from this very person, 
-who'then kept a large inn inthe West of Eng- 
-laud; having married his former er’s 


da 
This friend told him, that coming to that inn 
on Saturday night, and proposing to stay there 
till Monday, he had inquired of the servants - 
} Whether any of them went on a Sunday to a 
place of worship. To his surprise, he found 
that they were all required to go, at least one 
part of the day; and that the master, with his 
wife and family, never failed to attend public 
worship; that they had family prayers, at 
which all the servants who were not particular- 
ly engaged, were required to be present. Sur- 
prised by this uncommon appearance of reli- 
gion, in a situation where he little expected to 
find — inquired of the landlord by what 
means he pommerned such a sense of the import- 
ance of religion. 

He was told, that it was owing to a work 
which a gentleman had sent him several years 
ayo, after speaking to him, in a manner which 
deeply interested him, of the goodness vf God, 
in giving his Son to die for our sins. On desir- 
ing to see the work, he found it to be *‘ The 
Complete Duty of Man.’ Rejoiced to find that 
his guest was going to pay a visit to Mr. Venn, 
he immediately wrote a letter to him, expressing 
in the fulness of his heart, the obligations which 
he owed him, and the happiness which himself, 
‘his wife, aad many of his children and domes- 
tics enjoyed daily, in consequence of that con- 
versation which Mr. Venn had had with him, 
and the book which he had sent him, which he 
had read again and again, with increasing com- 
fort and advantage.— London Guardian. 

SIR MATTHEW HALE’S RULES. ™ 

“© Morning. 1. To lift up the heart to God, 
in thankfulness for renewing my life. 2. To re- 
new my covenant with God in Christ—by re- 
newed acts of faith, receiving Christ, and re- 
joicing in the height of that relation. Reso- 
lution of being one of his people, doing him 
allegiance. 3. Adoration and prayer. 4 Set- 
ting a watch over my own infirmities and pas-. 
sions, over the snares laid in our way. | 

“ Day Em nt. There must be an em- 
ployment. Two kinds: first our ordinary call- 
ing, to serve God in it. It is a service to 
Christ, though never so mean, Col. i. 3. Here, 
faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to 
overlay myself with more business than [ can 
bear. 2. Our spiritual employments. . Mingle 
somewhat of God’s immediate service in this 
day. 
x Refreshments. 1. Meat and drink, modera- 
tion, seasoned somewhat of God. 2. Reorea- 
tion, first not our business; second, suitable. 
No games, if given to covetousness or ion. 
“ If alone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, 
lustful thoughts; fly from thyself, rather than 
entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be 
profitable ; view the evidences of thy salva- 
tion, the state of thy soul, the coming of Christ, 
thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble 


and watchful. 

“ Company, Do to them. Use God’s 
name reverently. Beware of leaving an ill 
impression or ill example. Receive good from 
them, if more knowing. 

“‘ Evening. Cast up the accounts of the day ; 
if ought amiss, beg pardon. Gather resolution 
of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy 
and grace of God that hath supported thee.” 

CHRISTIAN JOY, 

A sweet assurance of pardon, a comfortable 
persuasion of our reconciliation with God, an 
established hope of eternal glory through Jesus 
Christ; these will be operative in the. soul, as 
torch inthe sheaf.” These will enki 
love, and increase 


will be- 
get the true humility of mind, and work an un- 
feigned abhorrence of sin.— Hervey. 


L 
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Bookstore ef Mobert Carter. 
| | 
~ Teis peculiarly delightful to the tntelligent and 
individual possessed of superior acquiremen 
and pre-eminent talent, is under the influence 
of the grace of the gospel, and that that indivi- 
‘dual enters eternity, reposing unlimited confi- 
dence in, the love and atonement of the Re- 
i deemer; and when this person is ome who ex- 
) erts a commanding power over his age, as a 
: writer, whether in prose or poetry, it is most re- 
freshing to ascertain that the divinty of the 
ig re is and th the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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We have received two 
stich Ww 


ve lost their appropriate- 
nese, agthey were. designed for the close of the 


Other .commupications,, are necessarily 


‘New Eviti¢e.—We understand that 
the corner stone,of mew/church edifice for the 
(Saturday) th inst,’ at two o'clock, at 
comer of Twelftl aid Lombard streets, Phi- 
_ladelphia, . Several addresses may. be. expected, 
gregation in the efection of their new 
ilver Spring .congregation, Pa,, “Twenty-five 
‘dollars for the Seminary. at Princeton, which has 
Prorzsrant Assocration.—We 
“understzind ‘that the Rev. Mr, Sparry, the agent 
Of the aboye mentioned Association, is now in 
Philadelphia, Lecturing on the subject of Roman- 
ism; ‘Sparty comes ‘strongly recomménd- 
‘ed by cletgymén of different denominations. 


ia £ 


‘Srarep, Crzexs oF. the 
season is approaching for the ; meetings of the 
:Presbyteries throughout the Church, ‘the’ Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly would take the 
liberty of renewing the suggestion to the Stated 
_Clerks.of Presbyteries, that they send forward 
at the earliest-possible date, their Statistical Re- 
(Ports. “In forming these ‘reports, it is exceed. 
ingly desirable, — 
| Mat. That the blank forms provided by the 
“Stated Clerk of the Assembly should be used, 
and where these are not at hand, that a sheet of 
the largest sized paper should be used. 
2d. "That the writing should be particularly 
- plain, ‘and not ‘crowded: Alterations should be 
‘avoided, and where made, should be very dis- 
‘tinct, . In a word, each clerk should remember 
ithat these tables can never be 
ed unless accurately written. 
3d, The figures in the tables should be large 
-and. legible, and ‘a. clear. distinction should be 
made between dollars and cents, 


4th, The tables should contain no columns 
but those to‘be found in the printed tables in the 
Adsembly’s Minutes, and these should be in the 

Sth. The. stated clerk of the Presbytery 
should be particular in signing the report. 

6th. Stated clerks should take’ measures not 
only to have a report, but to have it full; and it 
is the duty of. the Presbyteries to require and ob- 
tain ‘from each of their members a full report. 
"These suggestions, are made in consequence of 
the difficulty. hitherto experienced in, securing 
accuracy. and fulness in these reports. | 


to the Presbjyteries the propriety of contributing 
liberally, to ;the. ;Contengent Fund, which is 
charged with all the incidental expenses of the | 

sentibly, ‘and ‘not merely with the expense of 
Publishing the’minutes 


. We announced some weeks since, that the Pres- 

byterian Board of Publication had in press the 
early records of the Presbyterian Church; em- 
bracing the minutes of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, while it was the only Presbyterian Ju- 
dicatory in the country, and also the minutes of 
the Synod of Philadelphia and New York until 
the year in which the General Assembly was 
organized. The Board of Publication have only 
‘orderedone thousand copies of the work to be pub- 
Tished, so that in a very brief time, it is likely to be- 
come scarce, - No ‘doubt, many who belong to 
that porticn of the Church which was recently 
‘separated from us, will be desirous of obtaining 
copies, and hence the propriety that members 
of the Presbyterian Church should make an 
early application: On our own authority, we 
mentioned that the price of the volume would be 
one dollar and fifty cents, but it may possibly 
cost more than this, Orders should be sent by 
delegates to the next Assembly, at which time 
the work'will be ready for delivery. 


Grearp observe that a se- 
rious misunderstanding exists between the Trus- 
tees of this’ Institution and the City Councils. 
The former, in an appeal to the public, charge 
the Caquncils with dereliction of duty in delay- 
ing the completion of the buttdings, and retarding 
the execution of the design of the testator. They 
say that the Councils, by adhering to their pre- 
sent plan.of using only the diminished interest 
of the Girard school fund, will not be able for 
twenty-seven years to come, to complete the Col- 
lege ftifice, ot make provision for the reception 
of beneficiaries. The true merits of the ques- 
tion we have not examined, but we should pre-. 
sumné ‘that the Board of ‘Trustees, composed of 
some of our most, distinguished citizens, would 
not have engaged jn this direct collision with the 
Counéils, unless they: had strong ground for be- 
lieving that there had been an unwise manage- 
mentofthefund, 

We have never had but one opinion of this In- 
stitution ; it was founded in unrighteousness, and 
we believe it néver can prosper. The testator 
endeavoured stidiously to exclude from it al 
religious instruction, and forbid the ministers of 
God from ever passing its threshold; and hence 
the name of a Saviour can ‘never be uttered 
within, its walls, but in direct. defiance of the 
express terms of the will! .Can the blessing of 
God rest upon such an infidel establishment? 
We judge’ not,’ Besides, never was there less 
practi¢al, wisdom displayed, than in the plan of 
this Institution, which proposes to place poor or- 
phan “boys in the: most: splendid -palace in the. 
country, until they are eightoen’ years of age, 
and theg to bind them opt tg trades. “We much 
mistake, if their-early. training will not spoil 
them for their ulfinate destiny. Had Mr. Girard’ 
buried this, school flind in thé deep, the cause of 
eduaation in; Pennsylvania would never have suf- 


SBYTERIAN, 


accuratel 


but alas! we have no such intelligence. ‘There 
is too much reason to apprehend that over the 


lukewarm, and that, by w 
name they are called, they 


pr ignal 
like Senti 


ing at their post. How few do we find who give 
themselves wholly to these things, and who are 
} mot‘ only constantly striving to enter into the 


kingdom of heaven themselves, but are cease- 


‘Tessly active to pluck others as brands from the 


burning? We deny not that there are, indiyi- 
duals who are thus faithful, but how few compa- 
ratively their number, and how small their pro- 
portion to the whole mass! It is unhappily true 
that the Church is asleep; viewed in its extent, 
its: great moral energies are rusting in inactivity; 
im its’ contest with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, it does not display that courage, animation, 
and determination which alone can insure vic- 
tory. There are, it is true, in all neighbour- 
hoods, occasional excitements which are styled 
religious awakenings, but they are generall 

‘temporary in their influence, partial in their ef- 
| fects, and circumscribed in their limits. Besides 
this, there is serious reason to apprehend that 


they are not always the genuine promptings of 


the Holy Spirit, We have become painfully fa- 
miliar with the methods usually resorted to, to 


produce'these effects; sometimes they are posi- 


tively unscriptural, and even where they are 
good in themselves, they are often perverted in 
their application. 

When sensible of the apathy of his people, 
the first inquiry of the pastor should be, how has 
it-oceurred that this state of slumber has fallen 
upon my flock? Has it not been caused by my 
own apathy and want of spiritual animation. 
Have I not lost in a measure the deep sense of 
my responsibility, and. suffered my zeal to de- 
cline? Have I fasted, wept, and prayed for the 
outpouring of the Spirit? A desire to effect a 
revival, may originate in other views and feel- 
ings than those of solemn ministerial responsi- 
bility ; nay, it is to be feared that the most sel- 
fish and corrupt motives imaginable, may in- 
duce a resort to the usual machinery. 

It is to be suspected that there is something ra- 
dically defective in the great mass of revivals 
which ‘have hitherto visited the American church- 
es. There are two characteristics, usually ob- 
servable, which may well create doubt where 
they exist. The first is a manifest want of hu- 
mility and brokenness of heart, and the other the 
very transient nature of the concern awakened. 
In relation to the first, we must withhold 
confidence in any work, as a true work of grace, 
which does not humble both the instrument and 
‘the subject in the dust, and make them realize 
that it is not by the will of man, but by the pow- 


er of God. As to the second, a true work of the 


Spirit must be more permanent in its effects; it 


‘cannot like a flash disappear in a moment; we 
can scarcely credit it that a body of individuals, 
| who are just brought into the kingdom of Christ, 
- | We'would take the liberty also of suggesting | 


should in a few weeks lose all sensible traces of 


their great change. When we hear of a revival | 
of letters, we expect that the effects are to be 


seen on the literature of succeeding generations, 


-and we certainly expect as much of a revival of 
religion; and yet how many churches might be 
pointed out where even hundreds have been add- 


ed to the list of communicants in recent revivals, 
which are now sunk into spiritual indifference ! 

The great fault we apprehend to lie in the 
wrong impression, that revivals are to be at peri- 
odical times, and that a church is prosperous 
which has occasional seasons of refreshment. 
Such a sentiment reconciles the mind to a wrong 
state of things, whereas should a revival be re- 
garded as an awakening of the powers of the 
soul to the service of God, which was always to 
continue, not in a languishing, but in a constant- 
ly increasing force, then the Christian would 
not so highly estimate an excitement which 
speedily exhausts itself, and is succeeded by cor- 
respondent listlessness. Yet this is the kind of 
revival which the Church may expect, and for 
which it should pray :—a revival which, like a 
never failing fountain, pours forth its full stream, 
which fertilizes as it proceeds, and converts the 
whole land into a fruitful paradise. Ministers 
should not content themselves with extraordinary 
efforts for the salvation of men, once in a while, 
but should always have the whole energies of 
both body and soul enlisted in this work; and 
private Christians should not suppose that unu- 
sual exertion in some season of excitement will 
justify them in cold indifference during the re- 
mainder of the year. The Church needs a re- 
vival that will last; a revival that shall be char- 
acterized by holy devotion to God, by the in- 
creasing piety of converts, the more perfect con- 
firmation of maturer Christians, and by the en- 
largement and sanctification of the whole Church. 
Such a revival we say is needed, such an one 
God, the Omnipotent Spirit, alone can produce ; 
and for such the Church should be instant in 
prayer. ‘Towards the accomplishment of an 
end so desirable, let each true Christian in the 
first place, instead of thinking what he shall do 
for others, strive to have his own soul thoroughly 
awakened, and then the work will be prosperous- 
ly commenced, which need not and will not end, 
until Christians suffer the tempter to beguile 


them into the indulgence of sluggishness. 


Bratican Rerertory.—The number of this 
periodical for January, has been issued, but we 
have not had an opportunity of reading it. 


AMERICANIsMs,—A correspondent says he has 
heard foreigners make themselves merry with 
our expression to “ take up a collection,” as an 
unjustifiable Americanism. Now it would never 
concern us fora moment whether it was better 
English to say “a collection was made” or, as is 
common in some churches, “a collection was 
lifted,” provided the collection was a good, one, 
and actually obtained for some religious or be- 
nevolent object. It would afford us much grati- 
fication to hear foreigners laugh at it as an 
Americanism in our churches to supply prompt- 
ly, by their collections, all the wants of our mis- 
sionary institutions, 


ferddoby the: loss, and had the balance of his 
‘fortubebeent’ devoted to thé support of ‘hospitals, 


. The,same, Correspondent says that the expres- 
sion # at.candle-lighting” and the, term “ Fall,” 
for’autumm, also Americanisms, although, as 


wane. al 


whole land, the professed followers of Christ are | 


hin 
Sabbath evening last, which was listened to with 
much interest by a densely crowded house. 

The Rev. Mr. Lord, of the Seventh church, 
ep the same ing, delivered a forcible 
ifteresting di de ‘the of 
nesses, The audience was very large. 

The Rev. Mr. Macklin, of the Eighth church, 
has also commenced a series of Lecturés on 
Romanism; and we have understood that the 
Rev. Mr. Chambers, of the Independent, 
and the Rev. Mr. Suddards, of the Episcopal 


the same subject. 

The Catholic Herald professes to regard these 
‘able Lectures with utter contempt, and speaks of 
them in a style of abuse, which will not sub- 
serve the cause of Romanism in this community. 
There is certainly in Philadelphia, a newly 
awakened, and increasing interest on this sub- 
‘ject, and while the Lecturers preserve their pre- 
sent grave and dignified tone in the discussion, 
they may expect that their labour will not be in 
vain, 


Srxru PressyTerian Courcu.—This church 
is situated on Spruce, below Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, and is under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones. Since the connexion of 
Mr. Jones with this church, it has been steadily 
increasing in the number of its hearers, and 
communicants, The church edifice has just 
undergone a thorough repair, and from a per- 
sonal survey, we are enabled to say, that the im- 
provements are not only made with judgment and 
taste, but with due regard to the comfort of the 
congregation. ‘The new building, which forms 
an eastern wing to the main edifice, is two sto- 
ries high, and furnishes a lecture room below, 
and two Sunday-school rooms above, which are 
not surpassed in point of convenience by any 
arrangement for similar purposes, in our city. 
The interior of the church presents an entirely 
new aspect. Its pews are new modelled, a taste- 
ful modern pulpit has been constructed, the walls 
painted, and gas introduced. These changes 
were needed, and we are glad to see them so 
spiritedly executed, ‘The increase in the num- 
ber of worshippers, has induced the Trustees to 
offer for sale those pews which have ‘hitherto 
been only rented; and in this way they expect, 
with great ease, to liquidate the debt incurred by 
the expense of the improvements. To this mea- 
sure, we can see no reasonable objection, and in 
the present instance, we are led to believe, it will 
meet with the hearty approbation of the people. 
Thechurch will be re-opened to-morrow (Sabbath) 
7th inst., and services may be expected, morning, 
afternoon, and evening ; at which time the pastor 
will be assisted by the Rev. James W. Alexander, 
of Princeton. 


Law Surrs Acatn.—The Church edifice in 
York, Pennsylvania, was at the separation, held 
by the New-school majority, to the exclusion of 
the orthodox minority ; the latter brought suit 
for the property, and the case was finally tried a 
few days since, the Judge (Hays) charging the 
jury in favour of the present holders of the pro- 
perty, and the vordict boing in sccordauce with 
the charge. The Judge disclaimed all intermed- 


dling with the great question already settled by 


the Supreme Court, and formed his opinion on 
the supposition, that in this particular Church, 
the majority represented the English Presbyte- 
rian Church of York, and as such had a right to 
retain the edifice. ‘The decision will no doubt be 


proclaimed as a victory, but we regard it as hav- 


ing no bearing on the great result, and only as 
another, among the many instances, in which or- 
thodox Churches have been alienated from their 
original designation. 

While on this subject, we may mention that 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has fixed a 
period for jury trials, to commence on the first of 
March next, when it is expected the New-school, 
according to promise, will again commence their 
suit against the Presbyterian Church, It is the 
duty of the Church to pray for deliverance from 
this vexatious litigation. 


Tue Srrrir.—A clergyman in Virginia 
after commending our paper in terms which it 
would not become us to repeat, adds, ‘‘ Need you 
wonder that I love the Presbyterian, and that | 
was greatly rejoiced to see it so enlarged and* 
beautified. I think this gives it an additional 
claim on the regards and active exertions of its 
friends. Could not each subscriber procure 
another in his neighbourhood? I send you two 


new subscribers and promise you more.” 
Monrovia, Arrica.—In June last, as we ad- 


vised our readers, we sent a portion of the fund, 
generously contributed by a portion of our sub- 
scribers, for the relief of the Presbyterian Church 
in Monrovia. We have just received a letter 
from the Rev. James Eden, the aged pastor of 
that Church, in which he says, “ Your’s of June 
13th. was duly received and highly appreciated 
by your humble servant. With due respect | 
have to acknowledge the receipt of those articles, 
said to be a donation sent by my very dear and 
beloved brethren of the Church in the United 
States. I cannot find language to express my 
gratitude to them for their kindness towards their 
fellow labourer and co-worker on the shores of 
benighted Africa—an individual who has no de- 
pendence but on the benevolence and sympathy 
of the friends of God, and of those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Your benevo- 
lence was to me, in an unexpected hour, and has 
been, with the assistance of a kind Providence, 
the salvation of my family.” 

In relation to the books sent by the Board of 
Publication, he remarks : 

“The books were received in good order and 
shall be applied to the use of the church. We 
are truly happy that our library is increasing so 
fast ; we are getting a case made to be placed in 
‘the church against the wall, to be kept safe.” 

Mr. Eden speaks of a recent addition to their 
Church of six members, of the death of two sab- 
bath school scholars who died in the faith, and of 
his successful attention to the duty of catechi- 
sing. 

_ We have sent on to Mr. Eden ‘out of the same 
fund, which is kept at interest, an additional re- 
‘mittance of fifty dollars in goods, leaving still a 
balance sufficient to assist the little African Church 


‘once or twice more. We communicate these 


paiticula rs for jhe 


church, are engaged in the public discussion of 
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gratification of those who com- 


Sunpay Scnoots anp Episcoracy.—The 
British Critic the great organ of the established 
Church in England makes the following remark- 
able complaint : cx 
of the hundreds and thousands of'chil- 
dren in our large towns that are taught in our 
National and Sunday Schools, with some labour 
and some skill, atid certainly at much expense, 
there is only here and there a solitary exception 
to the following startling and lamentable fact— 
the moment they have outgrown the School, 
they cease to attend church. If they have any 
sort of seriousness, they join the Dissenters ; if 
they have not, they quietly settle into Heathen. 
ism. 


Pamputets.—We have several pamphlets on 
our table, the notice of which is necessarily de- 
ferred. 


For the Presbyterian. 
POPER Y—No. VII. 
THE “GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL.” 

I opened my paper the other morning, and 
my eye lighted on an advertisement headed, 
Musica Festivat.” I have some- 
thing of an ear for music, but to enjoy it | 
must have it without any unpleasant associa- 
tions. I never go for example to “ Oratorios,” 
where theatrical-performers are to sing; for | 
think it an abomination both to God and man, 
for actors and actresses, who are nightly sing- 
ing licentious songs in the theatre, to be brought 
betore a Christian audience to sing the praises 
of the Redeemer. This, however, was not an 
‘¢ Oratorio,” but a “ Musical Festival.” So I 
looked further, and found that the object of it 
was to benefit an “Orphan Asylum.” This 
threw a new interest around it. For who does 
not feel forthe orphan? Whose heart does not 
thrill with emotions of piety—whose hand does 
not instinctively open, when the orphan pleads 
for succour? But I looked again, and found it 
read thus: ‘ For the benefit of St. John’s Or- 
phan Asylum.” Another change came over me: 
I saw I could not attend this Festival after all. 
Not that I feel any antipathy to the beloved dis- 
ciple: I venerate his memory greatly: I| love 
to dwell upon his character. And if I supposed 
that the Asylum named in this advertisement, 
was his asylum—if | believed that he founded 
it, or that he would patronize it if he should 
visit our city in person, nothing would go fur- 
ther to make me patronize it too. But | have 
great doubts on these points. I cannot think 
that he is the “St. John” who is the patron of 
this Institution. Some impostor has stolen his 
name; the very thing another apostle warns us 
against, where he says, * Satan is transformed 
into an angel of light. Therefore itis no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
ministers of righteousness.” I[ have no ques- 
tion this has been done here: for the “St. 
John” who owns this Asylum is a Papist: the 
other was a firm Protestant, who lelt on re- 
cord his solemn testimony against this very 
“antichrist” that has had the temerity to as- 
sume his name. 

I have another reason for declining to go to 
this Festival. It is ostensibly ** for the benefit” 
of the orphans in that asylum. But will it be 
for their ** benefit?” Am I doing them a favour 
by assisting to train them up to the superstitions 
of ec Am I really helping them by 
teaching them (or fiirnishing the means for it,) 


‘to trust to their own works and penances for 


pardon, to worship the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints, to adore the consecrated wafer as “* God 
manifest in the flesh,” to discard the Bible for 
the teachings of priests, and to denounce all 
Protestants (and myself among them) as out of 
the reach of salvation, because out of the church 
of Rome? ts this “ for their benefit?” If not, 
[ cannot conscientiously attend the Festival. 

Again, who were the parents of these or- 
phans? Most of them, I understand, were Pro- 
testants; for I know of a poor Catholic in this 
city, who complains grievously that the Mana- 
gers of these Asylums give such a marked pre- 
ference to Protestant orphans over their own. 
Now would these parents thank me for aiding 
in bringing uff their destitute children Roman 
Catholics? Methinks the pious among them, 
if they could look down from heaven, and see 
what is doing with their children by these Pa- 
pists, would almost drop a tear upon their gold- 
en harps. And would I, a Protestant, for the 
sake of an evening’s entertainment, contribute 
to this monstrous wrong! How soon may my 
children be left orphans! And sure I am | 
could not die in peace, if I thought they would 
fall into the hands of Protestants controlled by 
such base selfishness as this. 

1 dwell not on another weighty argument, 
viz. that every dollar given to these Asylums, 
goes to train up bitter enemies against the Pro- 
testant religion. I think | have said enough 
without this, to show that no consistent Pro- 
testant can attend the “Grand Musical Festi- 
val,” on Monday evening. Let those who are 
inclined to go, take their two dollars, and give 
it to, some orphan charity which is under Pro- 
testant supervision: they will never reproach 
themselves for this. WiIcKLIFF. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRAYER MEETING.—No. IV. 
THE ABSENTEE. 

‘¢ But Thomas, one of the twelve, was not 
with them, when Jesus came.’”’ Remark the 
emphasis. ‘Thomas, one of the twelve! Not 
Pilate—or Herod—or Caiaphas—or any of those 
who raised the demon cry—* Crucily him!” 
What cared they for Jesus, except to blot his 
cause and memorial from the earth. Strange 
place for them—the place of prayer! But it 
was Thomas, one of the twelve! Chosen to 
profess his name, to herald his gospel, to reign 
with him in glory! Fellow Christian! Thy 
impenitent neighbour may not attend the pray- 
er meeting. He makes no profession of faith, 
of hope, of love. ‘Thou dost. 

‘‘ Was not with them.” And what if he was 
not? It was a little circumstance. Yes, very 
little some weuld think. But it was important 
enough to be recorded in the book of God. The 
Church in all ages since, has read it. The 
world, far and wide, has known it. “ Thomas, 
was not with them.” Disciple! Dost thou re- 
member who notes thine absence from the 
prayer meeting? Thinkest thou, when the books 
are opened, there will be no record ? 

Why was not Thomas there? Perhaps his 
business was urgent. He must make sale of 
those fishes; or his net was broken, and must 
be mended. Perhaps he had an appointment to 
meet some friends, and so was absent. And 
must prayer interfere with a sociable visit? Or 
perhaps there was some special attraction that 
night in Jerusalem; a concert of music, may 
be; or a lecture from some famous Rabbi. And 
must these be foregone, just for the Church 
prayer meeting? Or perhaps it was cloudy, or 
wet, or—I do not know what was the reason. 
This I know, * Thomas was not with them 
when Jesus came.” Christian professor! Thou 
dost not know what kept Thomas from the 
prayer meeting ; but what is it that so often 
keepsthee? Is it a valid reason? Will it ap- 
pear valid from the bed of death? Will it bear 
the ordeal of the judgment? 

But after all, what if Thomas was absent, 
when the disciples met on that memorable eve ? 
Did he lose any thing? Lose any thing! Alas! 
who can tell how much? Was not Jesus there ? 
Did He’ not say, “Peace be unto you?” Did 
He not impart tothem the Holy Ghost? Great, 
beyond expression great, was the blessedness of 
that hour. Reader! Dost thou belong to the 
fold of Christ? And yet dost thou neglect the 
prayer meeting? I say nothing now, of duty, 


or-consistency: but consider, | pray thee, art 
thou not aloser? 


-BOARD OF PUBLICATION... 


| -. The cutive jttee of the Presbyterian 


the Churches one or two objects connected with 
that institution. 

The General Assembly supposed they had 
made ample provision for its endowment when 
they dirécted the Churches ta pall the “pitts 
and offerings” of the Semi-Centenary celebra- 
tion to this Board, for the purpose of enabling 
it to accomplish the objects contemplated in its 

rom a variety of causes that object has been 
very unperfectly attained. If the whole sum 
collected or subscribed had been devoted to this 
single object it would have fallen short of the 
amount unticipated or desired. But when it is 
recollected that some: of the subscriptions were 
devoted to theological institutions; some to mis- 
sionary purposes; some to the establishment of 
congregational libraries or local depositories; 
some to the payment of Church debts; and that 
considerable sums have not yet been collected 
and paid over, it should create no surprise that 
the means of this Board are far from being ade- 
quate to meet the wants of the Church. The whole 
umount received is about $28,000. ‘This has 
enabled the Board to prepare for circulation 
through the Church sixty-nine valuable works, 
in editions of from 1000 to 3000 copies, at a 
very moderate price, and in very handsome 
style. This has, to a great extent, exhausted the 
means which have been placed at our disposal. 

This will not appear strange to those ac- 
quainted with the nature of the enterprize in 
which we are engaged. We are necessarily 
obliged to keep a large stock on hand to meet 
any calls that may be made, and from the cir- 
cumstance that our means will not allow us to 
establish depositories throughout the Church, 
and that few have been established, either by 
congregations or Presbyteries, the sale and cir- 
culation of our publications have been less ex- 
tensive and rapid than our wishes or the inte- 
rests of the Church would have rendered desira- 
ble. This, to a very limited extent, we have 
endeavoured to obviate by the employment of 
travelling agents. ‘This, however, is a mode of 
operation by which we can by no means reach 
the whole Church. Comparatively near at 
hand, we might accomplish something in this 
way—and if the more distant parts of the 
Church would connect this mode of operation 
with the central depositories, the cause might 
be materially promoted. 

It appears, then, that for the purpose of an- 
swering the end for which this Board was in- 
stituted, we need very increased funds. The 
Church does not expect, nor would she allow 
us, to transact our business on the credit sys- 
tem. Ifit is expected that we shall increase the 
number of our publications, and furnish the 
Church with a wholesome sacred literature, she 
must herself furnish us with the necessary 
means for doing it. ‘The work will be greatly 
facilitated by the collection and transmission of 
the monies which have been subscribed and are 
due—by additional subscriptions and donations 
on the part of those who have heretofure con- 
tributed to the object—by the early payment of 
the sums due for books purchased—and by pur- 
chasing our publications. We would especially 
recommend to Presbyterian families the pur- 
chase of the whole series. It would form a va- 
luable religious family library at a small ex- 
pense, which might be increased without prov- 
ing burdensome, by procuring successively the 
new works, as they issue from our press. This 
would furnish every household, and especially 
the rising generation, with works on religious 
subjects calculated to make them enlightened 
Christians, and save them from the danger of 
that “instruction which causeth to err.” 

To enable the Board to meet with prompt. 
ness its constantly recurring engagements, and 
to extend its operations so as to meet the wants 
of the Church, more funds are necessary. The 
Church herself must say how far we shall pro- 
ceed with this confessedly good work. We 
have frankly told our brethren our state and 
wishes on this interesting and important subject 
—and would, in conclusion, commend it to 
their wise consideration, and prayerful regard. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
H. A. Boarpman, Chairman. 


For the Presbyterian. 

THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS—No. III. 

Mr. Editor—I do not wish to burden my pa- 
pers with arithmetical calculations; and there- 
fore | use round numbers. ‘They are sufficiently 
explicit; and as | am trying to deal in facts, | 
presume I shall not find objectors. 

The Board of Missions last May reported 
about two hundred and fifty missionaries em- 
ployed during the year; and their receipts were 
forty thousand dollars: that is, each missionary 
cost about one hundred and fifty dollars. At 
this rate, the Board want just one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars per annum; more than 
three times her present income! And where is 
it to come from? Oh, from the Church, of 
course. So believing, the Board, for many years 
past, has been telling the Church, “if we had 
the men, we have no doubt the money would be 
forthcoming.” If this is the fact, that Board 
need only to ask for cash, and her coffers will 


be filled. 1 wish with all my heart this were 
true. Is it a fact, however! No indeed, far 
from it. ‘That Board has used no eztra efforts, 


nor special efforts, to keep her treasury full, and 
her missionaries from want: but she has been 
obliged to make constant efforts, and that the 
year round, or her finances would long since 
have been bankrupt. She has had to keep an 
agency in the field, large enough to do just what 
is now demanded of her, sustain one thousand 
missionaries in the field. Hence, Mr. Editor, 
this Board, with the most rigid economy of any 
institution in the land, has had her share in rais- 
ing ‘a considerable dust” in regard to agencies. 
But what is to be done? Dispense with agents? 
Why, sir, that is impossible. If agents are to 
be turned away from their duty, and the chari- 
ties of our churches are to flow into the treasury 
of the Lord unbidden and unasked, we indeed 
are to witness “‘a new thing under the sun.” 
But, Mr. Editor, I could adduce facts in support 
of the position, that neither this Board, nor any 
Board, get any contributions, scarcely, where 
there is not, or has not been, an agent. Should 
I give those facts, | | 
Should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny;” 

and a paper warfare would inevitably ensue. 
And if those facts should be found just where 
opposition to agencies do most exist, | doubt 
not many eyes would be opened. But I will 
not give these facts, lest I should appear in- 
vidious in my remarks. But 1 only ask those 
who appear to themselves to have weighty 
objections against agents and agencies, whether 
their objections do not form to themselves, a se- 
cret plea for penuriousness? 

I am no apologist for an unworthy man, in 
any station; but | am the defender, in my small 
way, of a principle, which experience has shown 
to be a good one. 

There may be an unhappy selection of men 
fur the duties of an agent; but this is altogether 
accidental to the principle, and incidental to 
those in whom the power of appointment is 
lodged. 

I am in favour of throwing around the public 
charities of our Church every possible safeguard, 
but | must confess [ am often grieved to see 
some good men, whose influence might be 
thrown into a cause with such effect, as that 
agencies to some extent, and other expenses, 
might be superseded, and the cause itself vastly 
promoted, instead of this, they are disposed to ex- 
periment, almost at the risk of the little good now 
effecting, in support of some chimera of their 
brain. 


This is one poiat on which the philosophy of 


benevolence has never yet thrown its vivifying 


light. We have all te learn, that “instifutions | 
“long established, shduld not be changed for 
light transient causes.” Rather let us 
sulfer yand- test to its utmost a great 
principle, and then if there be a failure, we shall 
know better what remedy to apply. 

Believing as I do, that these truths are the 
very fundamentals of our system, let the Board 
of Missipns, during this year, receive her one 
hundred and filty thousand dollars, and see if 
she can furnish the one thousand men! Or, re- 
verse this, and give her the one thousand men, 
and let us for once, witness the gratifying sight 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars swell- 
ing her treasury! EVANGELIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REMEMBER THE AGED. 

I desire to remind those who preach the gos- 
pel, as well as those who pray for the conver- 
sion of men, that the commission to preach, as 
it extends to “every creature,” includes the 
aged. My own attention was called to the sub- 
ject in a striking manner, which it may not be 
unsuitable here to relate. Some ten or twelve 
years since, while pursuing my studies for the 
ministry, I called, during a vacation, upon a 
family, the head and father of which was upon 
his sick and dying bed. He was a man advan- 
ced in life, and had been hopefully converted, alter 
a life of unbelief, when nearly three-score and ten. 
His hair was white as snow, his whole frame 
emaciated with disease, and his face pale with 
approaching death. Le gave me his hand, and 
addressing me in a solemn manner, urged me 
to remember the aged. He said | was prepa- 
ring to preach the gospel, and he wished me to 
promise that I would not forget this his last re- 
quest. That promise | have endeavoured to 
perform, and in a few instances with some cheer- 
ing evidence of success. ‘The individual who 
made this solemn request, remarked that he had 
been a church going man, but he seldom heard 
a prayer offered, or an exhortation given, to old 
people. ‘ They are passed by,” he said, “ as 
if already lost.” I fear this is tootrue. We 
forget how needful religion is to those advanced 
in life; how desolate their path is, when pains 
and infirmities increase, and friends are dead; 
and how dark their prospect for eternity without 
God and without hope. In life’s decline, when 
trials are thus accumulating, and the last great 
trial so certainly near, then are the consolations 
of religion greatly needed; and who will dare 
affirm that they cannot be obtained? Salvation 
is not of works, but by grace; and upon this rich 
grace the aged sinner may be invited to repose 
his faith. Surely no period of life should be 
yielded to despair. ‘Though the sun of life and 
hope may be near its setting, the sun of righte- 
ousness may arise with healing in his beams. 
The retrospect may be darkened by sin, the day 
may be near its close, but he that even then 
looks by faith to the Lamb of God, shall find 
his sins taken away, and it shall come to pass 
that at evening time there shall be light. By 
respectfully inviting the attention of others to 
this subject, some may be led to put forth such 
efforts as may be blessed, and thus my promise 
in another way be performed. | desire also, at 
this time, when many individuals and churches 
are praying for a revival of religion, to bring 
this class of the needy to view, and commend 
them to the prayers and sympathies of the peo- 
ple of God. I would not have the heathen for- 
gotten, nor the young, but let us also remember 


the aged. P. 
| 
For the Presbyterian. 
POPISH PICTORIAL 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

I lately met with an ancient folio Bible in the 
German language—a Komish version with 
notes. At the head of nearly every chapter 
was asmall print—two of them I noted as-very 
curious. One represented a man with a long 
beard, a bishop’s mitre and cloak, blowing a 
gust of great size full upon the face of a sleep- 
ing man. It was designed to illustrate Gop’s 
BREATHING into Adam the breath of life. 

The other represented a man sleeping—close 
beside him at his right sat a woman, endowed 
with such a profusion -of hair as commonly 
adorns the females in the puffs of Hair Tonics, 
and kneeling beside her is an old man with a 
long beard, a mitre, and cloak, laying his hand 
on her head, very much in the way a barber 
does preparatory to exercising his skill.—This 
is to illustrate the creation of woman. 

W hat astrange notion to represent the Almigh- 
Y not only as an old man, but as a bishop! 

hat would be the effect of such pictures? to 
lead men to reverence the Most High, or to 
stand in mortal fear of the Right Reverend the 
Bishops and the other clergy ! 

LuTTERWORTH. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHERE THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS, THERE IS 
LIBERTY. 


Liberty to know and acknowledge God, and 
to worship and glorify him, to rejoice in him, 
to be zealous for him, to call upon him; to 
engage in the reading, preaching, and hearing of 
the word ; the administration and receiving of 
the sacraments, Church government and discip- 
line; to disapprove, detest, and oppose all false 
doctrine and worship, and according to each one’s 
place and calling, to remove it and all monu- 
ments of idolatry ; to keep holy to God such set 
times as he hath appointed in his word ; to ren- 
der honour and custom to whom they are due, 
whether to superiors, inferiors, or equals, in 
their several places and relations ; of resisting 
all thoughts and purposes, subduing all passions, 
and avoiding all occasions, temptations, and prac- 
tices, which have a tendency to takeaway thelife 
of any unjustly; of patience under apparently 
adverse providences ; quietness of mind, cheerful- 
ness, sobriety ; chastity in thoughts, words, and 
actions; by rendering to every one his due, by 
restitution or otherwise; moderation of our 
judgments, wills, and affections, concerning 
worldly goods ; a provident care and study to 
provide what is necessary for the sustenance 
of ourselves and dependants; to promote and 
preserve truth between man and map; to re- 
joice in our neighbour’s good name ; to sorrow 
for his infirmities ; to discourage and discoun- 
tenance tale-bearers, flatterers, and slanderers; 
or, in few words, liberty to be a Christian. 

If the liberty that is peculiar to God’s people, 
is requisite in order to a compliance with what 
is required of them, such.as are in subjection 
to the bondage of Satan, cannot comply ; for 
liberty and bondage are opposite to each other. 

But a spurious or unrestrained liberty, is by 
some used as a cloak for licentiousness, in bold 
and curious scannings into God’s secrets ; 
using unlawful or injudicious means for the 
promotion or support of religion ; such as main- 
taining false doctrines ; requiring or command- 
ing that which is unlawful or unnecessary ; dis- 
regarding the restraints of the church, or fami- 
ly, or state; using questionable means for ob- 
taining money for religious purposes, such as 
lotteries, exhorbitant prices for articles offered 
for sale at fairs, and all improper means to pro- 
mote their sale; the multiplication of religious 
meetings, aod consequent neglect of such as have 
been established by wisdom and approved by 
experience, and the neglect of our secular call- 
ings; bestowing a greater amount of our goods 
than may be consistent with prudence, and de- 

nding on Providence to restore the deficiency 
in a time of need—thereby tempting the Lord 
our God ; improper and untimely efforts to,unite 
differing sects ; undervaluing creeds and confes- 
sions as standards of doctrine and bonds of 
Christian union; concealin 
silence in a just cause, and holding our peace 


ourselves, or complaint to others; neglecting 
the household instruction of children in religion, 
and sending them to the Sabbath School to be 
instructed by others, under pretence of promo- 
ting the good of other children, and thereby 


violating family obligations; disregarding the 


the truth under| 


when iniquity calls for either.a reproof from | 


obligations we are under to the 


rticular 
church or sect to which we may belong, and 
wader pretence of liberality in sentiment, be- 


‘stewing our efforts promiscuously for the bene- 
fit of all. Some have made an improper use 
of = — in taking undue liberties in social 
and public religious meetings, and urgi | 
to do the 
An improper and unlawful use been 
made of it in neglecting the recta ys means 
for the preservation of life; of using harsh and 
provoking words under pretence of zeal ; in ex- 
cusing unlawful marriages ! a: 
_ Finally, it has led someé'to spend their lives 
in endeavouring to make improvements in the 
doctrines of religion, who would have rendered 
more good to the cause and benefit to them- 


selves, had they followed it tore faithfully as 
it has been revealed. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE CAVILLER REBUKED. 

A young man called upon his Pastor and re- 
presented himself as in great distress of mind, 
and very anxious to know what he should do to 
be saved. He was kindly welcomed, and the 
needful instruction given ; he received it with 
great attention, but after some time he again 
a to receive further instruction. He meo- 
tioned several objections that pressed upon his 
mind ; the Pastor answered them, but to i sur- 
prise, the young man seemed exercising a per- 
verse ingenuity to invent new difficulties. He 
paused and looking steadily at him said: Young 
man, you are deceiving yoursell—you are not 
at all anxious to be reconciled to God. You 
are uneasy in your mind and you have many 
fears, but you have no desire for the salvation of 
your soul, and these objections are not difficul- 
ties which oppress your mind, but cavils you 
are inventing and which you are using as pre- 
texts to satisfy your conscience, and to justify 
your enmity against God. Answer these two 
questions honestly and you will see that though 
you draw nigh to with your lips, your 
heart is far from him. Do these objections 
naturally rise to your mind or do you take pains 
to frame them? 

If they were all answered satisfactorily, would 
you not be just as unwilling as you now are, to 
repent and believe ? 

The objector was silenced, self-condemned, 
and in earnest he cried Goa be merciful to me, 
sinner. 


For the Presbyterian 
A PROSPECTIVE CALAMITY, 

An apprehension has occurred very forcibly 
to my own mind, of late, which | wish to com- 
municate to my brethren in the ministry, and 
fellow Christians. 

We enjoy, in this country, an unlimited field, 
and the most unrestrained liberty of Christian 
effort. The whole history of the world does not 
afford, in all respects, a parallel toit. We take 
it for granted that this is always to be the case; 
at least, such has been the prevalent impression 
on my own mind, and it is evidently the general 
expectation. But on what is this confidence 


founded? on the stability of our political insti-. 


tutions? Let us look at the history of all for- 
mer republics—let us reflect carefully on certain 
events in the history of our own, and compare 
them with those manifestations which have, in 
all cases, been the precursors of revolution, and 
the downfall of public liberty in other times— 
let us look at the opinions recently broached, in 
the open face of day, by Brownson and others, 
and remember that these doctrines were the en- 
tering wedge of the French Revolution. Let us, 
in a word, look at the matter in the light of his- 
tory and reason, apart from our illusions as men 
and Americans, and we shall see that it is quite 
too much, within the first century after the estab- 
lishment of our government, to take its immu- 
table perpetuity as a matter of course. Let us 
look, too, at the history of the Church of God, 
and we shall see that her periods of liberty and 
peace, have been only short lucid intervals, 
speedily followed by scenes of darkness, perse- 
cution, and trial, proportioned, in length and se- 
verity, to her seasons of outward prosperity. 
We have examples of this in the history of the 
Church under Constantine, and afterwards, in 
Bohemian and French Churches, and in the 
glorious times of the Puritans in England. It 
is sad to hear Richard Baxter, when imprisoned, 
fined, and ruined, under the reign of Charles II., 
deploring the loss of that liberty of preaching 
and ee which he had enjoyed under 
Cromwell. The American Church, too, has 
been blessed with extensive and powerful effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit—perhaps beyond a par- 
allel since the times of the Apostles—and shots 
have ordinarily been followed by great afflic- 
tions in one form or another—generally by per- 
secutiogs and convulsive changes, as in Joel ii, 
28, &c., immediately after the prediction of the 
general and powerful out pouring of the Spirit 
of God, it is said, “* The sun shall be turned 
nto darkness, and the moon into blood.” | 

Let it not be thought from the above, that I 
am disposed to be a “ prophet of ill,” or to in- 
duce a forgetfulness of present blessings in the 
apprehension of future, perhaps unreal evils. 
No, these are not unfounded fears. They are 
such as the history of nations and of the 
Church, and the “sure testimony” of God’s 
word show to be reasonable. Nothing but self- 
love or national vanity can render us insensi- 
ble to them; or a narrowness of mind which is 
limited to the present, and refuses to receive 
light from the past. What is the history of our 
world but a history of changes. Neither na- 
tions nor individuals have ever continued “ in 
any long stay.” And how rapid and fearful 
have those changes sometimes been! ‘“ The 
second woe is t, and behold, the third woe 
cometh quickly!” And are we beyond the reach 
of change? Do we not see its elements already 
at work! Let us remember the severe rebuke 
of our Lord to those whom national pride, (per- 
haps one of the most incurable of all delusions, ) 
rendered insensible to such premonitions, “ ye 
fools! can ye not discern the signs of the 
times !” 

Let us then, dear brethren, work as if a 
change might be at hand; as if the future 
might possibly be like the past. Let us im- 


prove to the utmost, our present golden oppor- . 
Let us scatter broad-cast, the seed of 


tunities. 
God’s word; let us bear aloft the torch of di- 
vine trutb; let us lift up our voice like a trum- 
pet, proclaiming “ repentance and remission of 
sins!” Let us do what we can through the 
pulpit, the press, and the social circle. Let 
every Christian, whatever be the kind of power, 
and influence entrusted to him, whether of 
wealth, talent, or station, exert it to the utmost 
for God,and for the diffusion of that truth which 
can alone putify and save our country. Some 
of us may live to see days when we shall re- 
member with anguish, the freedom of effort 
and discussion which we now enjoy. Let not 
the remembrance be embittered by a sense of 
indolence or uniaithfulness. Let us be abun- 
dant in labour, fervent in intercession ; bounti- 
ful in contribution. Then if any thing can 
avert the “evil day;” if any thing can arrest 
the tendencies to political corruption, and dis- 
organization which exist in all - communities, 
and which have hitherto produced the same ca- 
tastrophe in all free States, they will be arrest- 
ed. Our country will be caved. and will be to 
the world, and to all future ages, as glorious an 
example for the duration of her liberties, as she 
already is for their perfection. Hf not,'we at 
least shall save many souls from death, and 
shall “stand in ourlot at the énd of the days.” 
New York, Nov. 11,1840. | Manris. 


‘“‘ Herein is love!”—superlative, inconceiva- 
ble, infinite ;—* that he sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins,” Why do I not steadil 
believe it? wy do I harbour a doubt of it 
Why do I ever t it? Why am! not al- 
ways Tejoicing in assurance of it 


the Chueh was rejoicing of 
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he admits, vér'y expressivé ‘ones. . 


ke 
that the highest ju dy 
ofthe Reforma resbyterians Is 
ih ‘Ireland. Tt" hae long been agitated 
‘by a Gonttdversy sacra, or concernin 
Of the magistrate in matters of rell- 
gion.’ ‘The views of the one party are set forth 
in the "Thomas Houston of 
Kndckbracken, and particularly in the periodi- 
cal catted Tus Covenswrm. Phese se are warm- 
ly ‘attdéked ‘and ably repelled by the distin- 
guished Dr. Paul, well knowed by his work on 
Arianism. The majority side with Mr. Hous- 


meeting of Synod a few years ago, aa 
da the Rev. Clarke 
Houstén; from’ the office of Stated Clerk, solely 
on’ the” graund ‘of “his hostility to the extreme 
views of Mr. ‘T. Houston. Jt was resisted and 
finally ‘givén ‘up. Memorials from several 
copgregations were read.on the subject in dis- 
pute, and’ supported by the Commissioners ap, 
poitited by the congregations. ‘The Synod ad- 
journed: without expressing any opinions on the 
writings so strongly excepled against by Dr. 
Paul, Dr: Hintey of Newton Ards, and the 
Eastern Presbytery. 
the’ "of the Synod in 1840, the 
gnajority’ refused ‘to condemn the of 
Mr. ‘Houstoi—a minority consisting of Dr: 
Paul and fiye ministers and twelve elders, there- 
upon déclined the jurisdiction of the Synod.— 
the paper in which we find their reasons for 
so doing was Yead in Synod.—We make from 
it the followingextracts. 8 
“'We the undersigned ministers and elders of 
the cor Presbytery and the Commissioners 
appoi to represent our respective congrega- 
and in the name of all 
those who may. see it to 
us, protest 'against the proceeding an ine 
the pirisdiction of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland for the following reasons : 
},-On account of the following errors: 
“| ket. Mr. Houston in‘his Covenanter, No. 27, 
thas grossly’ ealumniated not only our reform- 
ing forefathers, but also the present Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, by representing Covenant- 
‘ers as sworn to extirpate not only principles but 
persona—not merely Popery and Prelacy, but 
the members of the Churches of Rome and Eng- 
land. 2d. Mr. H. wouldextirpate Roman Catholics 
by putting them. to death. 3d. He not only 
teaches that the judicial laws against idolaters 
are still in force against Papists, and that all 
the punishments inflicted on idolaters under the 
Old Testamént with divine a ion, should 
be inflicted on Papists under the New, but also 
maintains that the penal laws enacted against 
the Papista at,the time of the Reformation, 
ought’to be executed in their full extent and 


latitude ; See. his Christian Magistrate, 81.) 


4th. In punishing heresy and idolatry, Mr. H. 
would invest the civil magistrate with arbitrary 
power. He would authorize him to inflict what- 
ever punishment he pleased: Christian Magis- 
trate, p, 73. 5th. He would extirpate every 
sect aod denomination of Christians who differ 
from*him in religious opinions. All errors ac- 
cording to him are punishable by the civil ma- 
gistrate. If they are published, they are pun- 
ishable. See Christian Magistrate, pp- 56. 32. 
59, &c.” | 

» "Phe Synod refused to condemn these errors, 
or prohibit Mr. Houston from preaching or pub- 
lishing them. This is the immediate cause of 
the separation—besides this, Dr. Paul and the 
others are-aggrieved because the Synod will 
not conéur with the Synod in Scotland in yield- 
ing certain terms of Communion, and the Reno- 
pation of the Covenant. at, Auchinsaugh. 

.. The Rev. Thomas Houston is described as a 
man of ‘peculiarly amiable disposition, of re- 
markable and lovely piety and of no ordinary 
talents. Dr. Paul and his coadjutors now oc- 
cupy the same grouiid with that portion of the 
Reformed Presbyterian body in our country, to 
which Dr. Wylie, Dr. Black, Mr. Crawford, and 
‘Mr. McLeod belong. | MG. . 


NECESSITY OF DOING. 
7 IN REGARD TO THE WORLD. 
»» None.will deny the necessity of doing in or- 
der to the accomplishment of many things of 
‘this world. Bountiful as is the hand of Provi- 
dence, its gifts are not so bestowed as to seduce 
us iito indolence, but to rouse us to exertion? | 
f a man desire to reach the lofty seat of learn- 
ing; to'which ‘some highly endowed of mortal 
kind have attained, he must sit down patiently, 
form -habite of attention, submit to discipline, 
and spend days and nights In exercises that tend 
to make inroads upon the strongest constitution, 
and to abbreviate the period of existence. With- 
out yielding himself to the established usage of 
Literary Institutions, proceeding on from the pre- 
paratory steps to the higher’ advances, studying 
the branches on which the ultimate developments 
of science are understood, and diligently improv- 
ing ‘every opportunity of enriching his mind, 
it ig impossible for him to arrive at the eminence 
of the successful. Before his eyes the rich and 
beautifyl colouring of the far celebrated and 
gantic masters of knowledge may perhaps 

bar shone out with its mighty aftractions, and 
captivated his inexperienced mind to desire an 
approach to the same elevation. Butif noth- 
ing’ more than desire should exist, he may as- 
sure himself that the time will never come, 
where his name shall be enrolled in the catalogue 
of the worthy. To secure the laurels that adorn 
the brows of the learned, he must in addition 
to desire and capacity, be impressed with the 
conviction that doing is the only principle that 
can advance him to a place among such as have 
acquired the honours’ of reputation, through un- 
wearied efforts of reflection and research. 

To reach forward to the possession of wealth 
seems to be a desire, in ten thousand minds. It 
is ‘a state around which all the extravagance of 
romance, and all the creations of poetry are en- 
twined. Nothing delightful in society, rich in 
sentiment, amiable in manners, is wanting to 
it-in the estimate of the spectator. But while 
appearances indicate a state truly desirable, it 
would be strange indeed if any one so persuaded 
should hope to become rich through merely de- 
siring it. If he should awake with the rising 
sun, contemplate the advantages of wealth, and 
reckon them up in order as the day advances, 
‘and go on to spend that and a thousand other 
days he could not become possessed of it through 
simply. desiring it. He would be pronounced by 
‘all that were acquainted with his pian of grow- 
‘ing rich, to have mistaken the only’ way that 
could: insare it.. The wise man’s Saying will 
descend to the end of time as founded upon the 
soundest observation ‘the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” In vain will the sluggard feast 
hie soul with the thousand blessings of a state, 
the attainment of which-requires the continued 
exertion of a principle that he does not yet enjoy. 
‘Years may roll away into the vast ocean of 
eternity, add withoat: doing that which experi- 
ence and wisdom and justice require to be done, 
che will. remain surrounded with the horrors of a 
state that'he'deprecates in fancy, but loves in re- 


Wediesday last, Rev. J, P. Alward and 
his wife,embarked: here on board the Rudolph 
‘Groning, fer Cape Palmas, and are tobe joined 
‘at Norfolk,, Va., by Rey. O. K. Canfield and 
‘hia, wife, thence to pr to Western Africa, 
as Migsionaries under the care of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of F 


oreign ‘Missions. . They are ac- 
“Compainéd® by’ Celia Vantine, a coloured girt, 
/who goes out as teacher, and also by Mr. Abra- 
Miler, «native of Africa, who has been for 
pome tinie in this country. ‘The location of this 


anigsion:ie:to at Settra Kroo, about one |. 
miles northwest of Cape Paimas.~-N. ¥. 


} 


oi Such: was the title of a‘famous tract, sent 
forth at a moment when‘a people pot: forth a 
declaration that taxation was tyranny! | It was 


not against an insignificant tax they 


s but against taxation itself! and in the temper of 


the moment, this abstract proposition appeared 
an insolent paradox.” 

. The event bas shown that this was consider- 
ed insolent; and for that insolence Britain dearly 
paid. But had not Great Britain a right to tax 
America? Most of your readers, I muppoee, are 
aware of the sarcastic reply given by one of 
Engiand’s greatest statesmen, to this ‘question : 
A-right'totax America! “ We have a right to 
tax America; therefore we ought to tax America. 
Not inferior to this was the wisdom of him who 
resolved to.shear the wolf: .What! shear the 
wolf! Have you considered the resistance, the 
difficylty, the danger of the attempt? No, says 
the madman, I have considered nothing but the 
right...Map has a right of dominion over the 
beasts of the forest; and therefore | will shear 
the wolf.” It ig quite another question, how, 
ever, if the wolf will suffer you to shear her. 

But if the Roman Catholic Church, always 
the sume, and always infallible, should claim 
the right to tax Protestant Americans, would 
any one be so audacions as to question this 
right? 

= my soul I do believe,” says the elder 
D’israeli; whom I have above quoted, on this 
subject of taxation, that old Burleigh’s advice 
to Elizabeth, includes more than all the squab- 
bling pamphlets of our political economists, 
“win. hearts, and you have their hands and 


Thus reasons the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, and therefore, we must have charity 
sermons to support the St. John’s, and St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphans’ Asylums. Poor Protestants 
thinking these poor little children are really ob- 
jects of charity: and these Institutions really 
very kind, to heve, and to exercise such benefi- 
cence, they must go and hear, the learned and 
eloquent Right Reverend Dr. , and 80 
forth. If Protestants think its really no tyran- 
ny to’ be taxed, 1 have. no objections; and if 
they know their money is actually devoted to 
this object, and to nothing else, be it so. 

But judging from the appearance of these 
children, as they walk to chapel on Sunday, 
they do not live very extravagantly. Why 
then so many charity sermons? 1 have seen 
two of these little children trudging home with 
marketing lead by a “ sister of eharity,” and | 
could see no display of luxury in their basket. 
Why then every few weeks must we be solicit- 
ed to hear a charity sermon, and aid the or- 
phans? Really, Mr. Editor, | should like to 
see the annual reports of these Institutions ! 

Not content with charity sermons, [ see the 
orphens of St. John’s, are to have the benefit 
of “*a grand musical festival.” “A splendid 
opera,” * by sixty-four professors and amateurs 
of superior skill”—* a chorus of eighty voices.” 
Sundry masters, and mistresses, and signoras, 
and all this for the public—the poor Protestant 
public! 

There is something very sublime in the idea 
of some two thousand persons, nominally Pro- 
testant, the descendants of those who freely 
shed their blood, to rescue at least one spot of 
earth, unpolluted by the track of the beast ; 
whose bosom is unstained by one spot of inqui- 
- sitorial blood, all paying two dollars a-piece, or 
five dollars for three persons, for the poor or- 
phans! 

It’s no tyranny to be taxed—none at all—but 
to be won by the strains of the ‘inspired Mo- 
zart,”.and his “* magic flute,” and all for so kind, 
and so benevolent an object as an orphans’ 
asylum, is perfectly correct! 

Poor Protestants! they "” so shamefully ne- 
glecting their Bibles, that I fear they are selling 
their liberties! For the honour of Presbyte- 
tianism, I hope’ none of that denomination, will 
suffer themselves to be imposed — 

Jouy Hoss. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

From the New York Evangelist, we obtain 

the ensuing anecdote, which contains an argu- 
ment against the Romish idolatry of the Mass, 
equally convincing and irrefytable. 
Miss S., a member of a church in an eastern 
city, was frequently visited by a Romish priest 
for the purpose of perverting her to Popery. 
On one occasion he attempted to prove the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. While the discus- 
sion was proceeding, respecting the conversion 
of the wine of the sacrament, into the real and 
literal blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
act of consecration, she recollected the account 
of that sacrament, as according to the language 
of Paul, it was administered at Corinth. 

“If,” said she, ‘* there be such an entire 
change of the natyre of the elements as you 
name, how did the literal blood of the Son of 
God make some of the Corinthians drunk? 
Surely, it is not one of the properties of blood 
to intoxicate, much less the life-giving blood of 
Immanuel.” The priest was confounded, and 
did not even attempt an answer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Franxurm or Bartimore.—The affairs of 
this Institution have had an investigation, and a re- 
port of the result made to a meeting of the stock- 
holders, which was held on ‘Tuesday, 2d inst. The 
assets are reported to be $745,549; the liabilities 
$118,975, showing a surplus of $326,674, to pay to 
the stockholders. This, the committee contend, 
proves the value of the stock to be $13} per share. 
he net defaleation of Hawkins, the late cashier, is 
found to amount to the sum of $139,000; out of his 
property and other securities, the Board expect, it is 
said, to realize $100,000. Another committee was 
appointed to examine the condition of the bank, and 
report to an adjourned meeting, whether it would be 
advisable for the bank to be continued in operation 
or be wound up. 

Usiyersiry or Vircinta.—This University is 
conducted on a plan entirely different from any other 
in this country and similar to the literary institu- 
tions of Europe. The income of the Professors 
consists of a salary of one thousand dollars annually, 
a house, rent free, and fees varying from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars from each of the students attend- 
ing the classes. The amount of fees is generally 
from $1800 to $3000 annually, making the entire 
income of tie Professors from $2800 to $4000, ex- 
clusive of house rent. 


McLeop Arrairn.—A slip from the office of 
the Rochester Democrat, contains the following par- 
ticulars of a disturbance at Lockport : 

t, ‘Thursday, 12 o’clock, night.—I have 
just returned from the court-house and jail, where 
there is or was a short tine since, assembled 250 to 
300 citizens, who say that McLeod shall not be 
liberated, although Judge Bowen admitted him to 
bail this afternoon, and Captain William Buel be- 
came bail. 3 

The Judye gave the order to his (McLeod’s) attor- 
ney about seven this evening, and in forty minutes 
two hundred men were in «nd about the court house 
and jail. A jmeeting was orgatized in the court- 
room, while forty or fifty guarded the door below, 
some with muskets, while the drums and bugles out- 
side uiust have made McLeod feel gloomy. He was 
not allowed tw see the sheriff or any one else. 

Two o’clock— Morning.—I found Judge Bowen ad- 
dressing the meeting, and attempting to exonerate 
hiraself. Cannon was brought in the front of the court 
house about 12 o’clock, and commenced firing, and 
made the glass fly in the court house, to the amuse- 
ment of the patrio/s, 1 assure you. 

Western Banx Convention.—A convention of 
Western Banks took place at Louisville (Ky.) on 
Monday last. The Bank of Indiana and her branches, 
four Cincinnati banks, one of the banks at Columbus, 
Ohio, and the banks of Kentucky were represented 
“« We were not able”’ says the Louisville Journal of 
Tuesday, “to ascertaia the result of the deliberations 
of the convention, They will adjourn without fixing 
a day of resumption, and will probably recommend 
another convention, Letters were read in the con- 
yention from the banks of New Orleans and Tennes- 
see, expressing the opinion that the resumption of 
specie payments would not be proper under existing 
circamstances.” 

Farmers’ anv Meonanics’ Bank or New Brons- 


wick.—The Governor of New a has appointed 


Peter Spader, David W. Vail, and John Van Dyke, 


receivers of the institution shove named. The first 
tamed, says the Newark Daily Advertiser, is the 
eashier of the State Bank st New Brunswick, from: 
whieh, after long and faithfel service, he is about to 
retire by his own wish. The second is the Mayor 
of the city, and the third is a lawyer of firm and u 

right character. public may place every con 

dence in the men who have the settlement of the 
affairs of the bank, and feel assured that its assets 
will be faithfaliy administered. The following is 
the statement of the condition of the bank as made 


to the Legislature. 


LIABILITIES, 

— paidin, - - - $78,220 00 
Balance due to other banks, - 31 30 
Circulation, - 95,641 50 
Profit and Loss, - - - 1,997 90 
$179,688 59 

Bills Receivable, - - - $103,472 42 
Real and Personal Estate, - - 21,289. 93 
Bank Stock, - 19,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages. - - 15,784 43 
loterest due, - - - 2,712 05 
Balances due from other banks, - 1,969 60 
Notes of other banks and drafts, - 3,413 35 
Specie, - 11,846 81 
$179,788 59 


Finances or Marvianp.—The Baltimore Ameri- 
can recently published the report of the committee 
of ways and means to the House of Delegates. By 
this document, it appears that there is an estimated 
deficit of $9940 in the income to meet the ordinary 
expenditures of the government. ‘This deficiency, 
the committee think, by proper economy on the part 
of the Legislature, can be provided for. In the above 
estimate, the interest on the state debt is not inclu- 
ded. It amounts, in round numbers, to $600,000 
over and above the means available for its payment. 
To provide for this, the committee recommend the 
pepeage of an act for the levying of a state tax. 

hey assume that the assessable property of Mary- 
land amounts to $200,000,000, and a tax of thirty 
cents upon $100, or three-tenths of one per cent. 
would raise the $600,000 required—said tax to be 
continued so long as the necessities of the state re- 
quire it. As the proceeds could not be immediately 
available, it is recommended that the treasurer be 
authorized to raise the sum by loan, upon the pledge 
of said proceeds. 


A Fact.—We learn from the New 
England Farmer, that on ‘Thursday evening of last 
week, at the Agricultural meeting at the State House, 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, in the course of an address on 
the subject of soils, stated that the minute ryots of 
living plants exert powerful cheinical action in de- 
composing rocks, and the very smai/ stones—gravel 
stones—which abound in our lands. ‘The rovis of 
bulbs in glasses he has found corroding the glass, 
and extracting from this hard substance a portion of 
its food. In these living roots there is great +r che- 
mical power than nitric or sulphuric acids exert, for 
the glass is unaffected by them. 


Metancwoty Accipent.—On Saturday last, at 
half-past five P, M., just as the New Brunswick train 
had entered the Newark depot, Mr. B. Whitesall, an 
omnibus driver of Newark, was mortally injured by 
one of the cars attached to said train passing over 
him. Mr. Whitesall, before the accident, was stand- 
ing on the stone platfurm under the depot, aud in at- 
tempting to take hold of one of the cars before the 
train had stopped, fell in between the cars, and there- 
by was so much injured as to cause his death yester- 
day morning at three o’clock. No blame whatever 
can be imputed to the engineer or agents of the com- 
pany. Mr. Whitesall has left a wife and child to 
mourn over this afflictive bereavement.—Newurk 
Daily Advertiser. 

Lire Boats.—The Massachusetts Humane Socie- 
ty, aided by a grant of $5000 from the Common- 
wealth for the purpose, has provided Life Boats— 
twelve in number—to be stationed at the most ex- 
posed points of within the sea-coast within the State, 
for the relief of shipwrecked mariners aud others. 
Each boat, suitably !urnished and made capable of 
being transported to any reasonable distance, when 
necessary, is committed to the charge of ten discreet 
and: able-bodied men, designated by the Selectmen 
of their respective tow: 8; five or six of their number 
being competent to the management of a buat. Each 
company is under the direction of a captain or head- 
man. 

Suppen Deatu.—A gentleman was passing along 
Cambridge street, Boston, on Friday evening, about 
7 o’clock, when he suddeuly fell dead on the side- 
walk. ‘Phe name of H. W. Faller was marked on 
a handkerchief in his pocket—and it was this morn- 
ing ascertained that the person, whose awfully sud- 
den death presents such a warning to the living, is 
Judge Fuller of Augusta (Me.)—Boston Jour. 


Suocxine CaLtamitry.—The Kalamazoo Gazette 
says on Tuesday evening last, while Elder Mack 
and his wife were away from home, their house with 
five persons in it, was entirely consumed by tire. 


A Banx Exptosion.—The Cincinnati Chronicle 
states that the Cashier of the Gallipolis Bank has 
absconded, and that the President is under arrest 
on charges preferred against him. An indictment 
has also been preferred against the Cashier. The 
heaviest creditors preferred taking the best of the 
discounted paper, to any other chance of payment. 


Moniricent Bequest.—Mr. Samuel Hilliston, 
of Easthampton, says the Northampton (Mass.) 
Courier, is about to establish and endow a seminary 
in that town, on the plan of the English and Latin 
High schools in Boston. Besides all the necessary 
buildings and fixtures, the seminary is to have a per- 
manent fund of twenty thousand dollars. It is also 
the intention of the donor to furnish accomudations 
to all students, who wish to assuciate together on 
the voluntary principle, for the purpose of obtaining 
the board at cost. The enterprize is to be immediate- 
ly and vigourously prosecuted. Amberst Cullege 
has also received the sum of $1000 as a gift, from 
the same worthy gentleman. 


Lost Maw Founp.—The banks in Troy, New 
York, as well as several individuals, were notified a 
few days since, by their correspondents in New 
York, that remittances made from ‘Troy by the mail 
of the 9th January had not reached them, the mail 
having been lost. We see by the Troy Whig, that 
the mail has been found, and under the following 
circumstances: It appears that an ox-sled had been 
used to transport the mails for a portion of the way, 
and that when they were transferred froin the sled 
to the stage, the Troy mail fell through the sled and 
escaped the notice of those who had charge of it. 
And there it remained until] a day or two since, when, 
on removing the sled, it was discovered, having lain 
there uninjuried for about ten days. : 


Bank or Lewistown, Pa.—A committee was 
appointed by the Pennsylvania Senate, on Tuesday 
the 26th ult. to investigate the affairs of this institu- 
tion, upon a petition charging the directors with 
having improperly used its funds fur the advantage 
of themselves and friends. The Senator who in- 
troduced the resolution remarked that he had no 
doubts as to the solvency of the bank, but he did 
not thing that the funds of the institution were used 
for the good of the whole community. 


Pensioners. —The whole number of United States 
Revolutionary pensioners, under the act of March 
18, 1818, was over 20,000. It has now been re- 
duced by death to 7947. ‘ 


SreamsBoaT Accipents.—It appears from a state- 
ment prepared by Dr. J. P. Vantyre, presented by 
Mr. Underwood to Congress, that the number of 
steamboat accidents in the United States within the 
last ten years was 185; number of lives lost 1733; 
number of wounded 379. Of this number 991 killed 
by explosions, collisions and fires on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and 260 wounded. On sea and 
tide water 368 deaths—wounded 97. On the lakes, 
deaths 85, wounded 4. A select committee was ap- 
pointed on the subject. 


River St. Joseru.—The work of building snag 
boats, cabin scows, and other machinery, for clearing 
out this river in Michigan, was prosecuted last season 
with energy, under the superintendence uf Gen. Van 
Fossen. ‘The expense of boats, &c. was over $1150 
—of clearing seven miles, commencing eight miles 
from the mouth, $462—of rigging, chain, furniture, 
&c. $523—total amount expended 2247 dollars. ‘he 
work is to be prosecuted as fai up as Three Rivers 
the ensuing season. ; 


Unitrep States Mint.—It appears that there were 
coined at the Mint in Philadelphia, during the year 
1840; in gold, $1,207,437 ; in silver, 1,028,603 ; in 
copper, 24,627 ;—$2,260,667. At New Orleans; 
in te $217,500; in silver, 698,100 :—$915,600. 
At Charlotte, the coinage amounted to $127,055, and 
was composed of 18,994 half-eagles and 12,834 
quarter eagles. At Dahlonega, coinage, $123,310, 
composed of 22,896 half-eagles and 3532 quarter- 
eagles. ‘Tutal amount of coinage $3,426,632. 


Tae Resumption in BaLtimone.—We learn from 
the Baltimore papérs, that the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks of that city, took place on 
Monday, as announced. It appears that the matter 
went off coolly and calmly, and but little specie, was 
taken from the vaults, and what was taken was 
merely for purposes of change. 


Resistinc tHe Tax Cotiector.—The people of 
North Hempstead, on Long Island, have risen up in 


opposition toa tax of $3400, which was assessed 
upon them by the justices and town clerk, to pay the 
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expenses of several private individuals in contesting 


their right to use a place called “ Pearsall’s Land- 
ing.” . The resistants allege that the town never au- 
thorized those expenses, ‘The matter is to be brought 
before the Supreme Court, and no further effort is 
made to collect the tax for fear of tumult and vio- 
lence. 
THe Mississipe1.—There is a p 

sition to tunnel the Mississippi river, at New Or- 
leans, the arch to be made of cast iron, instead of 


stone, 


Am Inpian Exgoution.—A young W yandot, was 
executed at Upper Sandusky, Crawford county, 
Ohio, recently for murder. The trial was conducted 
by the males of the tribe assembled in fall council, 
who, after hearing the testimony, decided that he 
should be shot, which seateace was carried into ex- 
ecution. 

New Yorx House or Rervcs.—The whole num- 
ber of children admitted into this institution, since 
its opening in 1825, is 26,631. There were admit- 
ted within the last year 190, and there are at pre- 
sent in the institution 238. ‘Three-fourths of the 
youths appreaticed from the establishment, are in- 
dentured to farmers. 

Tin One.—Governor Page, in his message to the 
New Hampshire Legislature, announces the disco- 
very of Tin Ore in Coos county, at the base of the 
White Mountains, so pare as to yield forty or fifty 
per cent. of metal. 

Pennsytvania Canats.—The Board of Canal 
Commissioners of Pennsylvania, in their annual re- 
port, recommend the following appropriations for the 
ensuing year: 

For the Erie extension, - 
North Branch extension, - 
Wisconisco canal, - 
Reservoirs, - - 
Completion of the second tract of rail- 

a to avoid the Columbia incli- 
n 


plane, - - 88,171 00 
Renewing north track to Whitehall, 52,130 00 
Repairs on French creek feeder, - ,000 00 
Repairs on all the finished lines of canal 

and railroads, except French creek 

feeder, and to pay debts already due 
for the same, - - 878,000 00 
Damages, - - - 30,000 00 
New work on finished lines, - 40,000 00 
Motive power on Portage railroad, 25,000 00 
Debts due on Sinnemahoning line, 1,206 00 
$3,548,827 00 


Scientiric Resgarcnes.—On board the barque 
Madeline, which sailed from Philadelphia, last 
week, is Mr. Townsend, a Philadelphian, favourably 
known as an author, and a medical gentleman, who 
have been commissioned by the Philosophical So- 
ciety to visit the Sandwich Islands and the Archi- 
pelagoes in the Southern Ocean, on a tour of scien- 
tific research. 

From Fioripa.—The schooner St. Francis, at Au- 
gustine, on the 22d ult., brought intelligence of the 
additional success of Col. Harney and Childs, in 
their excursion againstthe Seminoles. On the 8th, the 
former in the Everglades, captured and killed 12 
Indians. On the 10th, the latter captured 34 In- 
dians and negroes, billing 4. On the 11th, on the 
St. John’s, Lieuts. Taylor and Van Vliet, captured 
5 ndians, killing 1. Col Harney had to return for 
additional force, and is again in pursuit of the ene- 
my. ‘The report that about six huadred Indians had 
surrendered at the different posts is fully confirmed. 
Fort Walker, between Micanopy and Nemansville, 
had been attacked, (as before reported,) by a party of 
the enemy ; two or three negroes were killed, and a 
white woman wounded. 

A letter from St. Agustine, Florida, dated the 23d 
ult. received at Savannah, states that advices had 
been received from the interior stating that General 
Armstead had issued orders that the Indians shall 
not be molested. It is said the Seminoles are giving 
themselves up atthe several posts. The deputa- 
tion from Arkansas had not succeeded in their mis- 
sion. 

Governor Reid, of Florida, in his message to the 
Legislature on the 11th ult., does not indulge in the 
hope of a speedy termination of the Florida war. He 
declares it to be his unpleasant duty to state that 
** there is no immediate prospect of its close.” 


Mau. Rossers.—Braddee, Pinnell and Thayer, 
the Mail Robbers have heen, in default of bail, de- 
livered to the custody of the U.S. Marshal, to be 
confined at Pittsburgh. Further researches in the 
dwelling house of Dr. Braddee have discovered an- 
other mail bag containing letters dated January, 1840, 
and several crucibles and a bar of metal. 


is said that about fwenfy millions of 
bushels of Corn were produced in Hlinois Jast year. 
There were also produced 385,963 1bs. Tobacco, 
28,121 Ibs. Rice, 194,191 lbs. Cotton, and 323,296 
Ibs. Sugar. 

Sap Accipent aT Provinence, R. I.—On Friday 
morning, 29th ult., the steam boiler in the India 
Rubber manufactory of Leander M. Ware, on Foun- 
tain street, exploded with dreadful effect. ‘he boiler, 
twenty feet long and two feet diameter, was thrown out 
of the building, and over the houses on the opposite 
side of the street. The building was so a shat- 
tered that it fell. In the story over the boiler, were 
twelve females at work, who were thrown in various 
directions about the room, and several of thei badly 
hurt and stunned. ‘The building took fire instantly, 
and being filled with the most combustible materials, 
was very soon enveloped in flames. With great 
difficulty the females were all extricated from their 
perilous situation except one, a little girl, about thir- 
teen years of age, who perished. She was seen and 
called to by the people outside, and might have leap- 
ed out, and been saved, but appeared entirely bereft 
of her self-possession, and at that time it was impos- 
sible to lay hold of her. She perished therefore amid 
the deepest grief of all who were present. Another 
young female was very dangerously burned. The 
engineer, who was standing by the side of the boiler 
when it exploded, was unhurt, and two other men 
who were near, escaped with very little injury. It 
is said that the water had become exhausted in the 
boiler, and that the explosion took place the moment 
water was let in. 


Steam Judkins, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Boston Courier 
respecting the report of the fire on board the Colum- 
bia, on her late passage to that city. 

** Observing in the New York Contes an article 
stating that the steam ship Columbia had been on 
fire at sea, which being likely to create alarm in the 
public mind, | feel myself called upon in order to 
remove this feeling, to offer the following ex- 
planation:—The fire was only in the roof of 
a small house round the funnel on deck, oc- 
casioned by the oversight of being built rather too 
near it. Although immediately extinguished, the 
fire could have done no serious harm, had the whole 
of the house been consumed. I am, sir, yours, 

C. H. E. Jupxins.” 

The Editor of the Courier says, we also add, that 
there were two fire engines on board in excellent 
order, with the proper apparatus. The compan 
have likewise engaged Francis’s life-boats for all 
the Cunard steamers. 


Bequests.—Mr. Nicholas Girard, of New Or- 
leans, recently deceased, was supposed to have left 
no will. Within a few days past, however, says the 
Bulletin, a discovery was made in rummaging the 
contents of an old desk, sold as part of the estate, 
which may lead to a very different disposition of 
the property from what was anticipated. We have 
heard the following legacies mentioned : 

To the city of New Orleans, for building 


an vay, se for French Orphans, $100,000 
To the Orphan Asylum, 30,000 
To the Second Municipality, 100,000 
To Charity Hospital, 30,000 
To E. Moutemar, 50,000 
To E. Mazareau, 20,000 
To Mechoud, 20,000 
To Denis Prieur, 41,000 


Tue Norra Eastern Bounpary.—The Leyis- 
lature of New Brunswick assembled at Frederick- 
ton on the 25th ult. The following is the concluding 
paragraph of the speech of the Lieutenant Governor: 
‘I regret that I have it not in my power, as yet, to 
communicate to you any definite arrangement of the 
Boundary Line. Ex parte explorations have been 
made on either side, preparatory to the final settle- 
ment of that important question, and I see no reason 
to apprehend that the result can be otherwise than 
favourable to the British interests, as well as to the 
continuance of that good understanding with the 
neighbouring States, which it is the true interest, and, 
I am convinced, the sincere desire of both parties 
cordially to promote.” Mr. Bouchettee, Surgeon 
General of Lower Canada, has made a voluminous 
report to the Government of that Province ; accom- 
panied with diagrams, in which he upholds the title 
of Great Britain to the lands claimed by her on our 
Northeastern Boundary. 

_ Newspapers.—According to a recent calcula- 
tlon, there are now one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five newspapers and other periodicals publish- 
ed in this country ; two handred and sixty-seven in 
New England; (Massachusetts one hundred and 
twenty-four;) two hundred and seventy-four in the 
State of New York ; two hundred and fifty-three in 
Pennsylvania, and one hundred and sixty-four in 


is sixty-nine, and the smallest number three. 


Capture or a Staver.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser publishes the following extract 


allowed by the Porte, as Cominodore Napier’s was 


Ohio. The next largest number in a single State | 
| We are to-day enabled to place before our readers, 


from a letter toa gentleman of that city, dated St. 
Croix, December 30:—* I beheld this morning, in 
company with several gentlemen, one of the 1 ost 
horrible ee my eyes ever encountered. An Eng- 
lish brig of war which cruises in the vicinity of Porto 
Rico, while running from St. Thomas to this island, 
observed, at a considerable distance, a small dirty 
looking craft, which would not have been suspected 
asa siaver but from the number of men seen upon 
her deck. Afier a short chase the brig came up to 
hér, and from her appearance the commander of the 
brig was satisfied she was no slaver, but concluded 
that after having taken the trouble of giving her a 
chase, they might as well search her. On opening 
the hatches, they found the hold crammed with ne- 
eroes, boys and girls, from mo twelve years old, 
stark naked, with their heads Saved. The crew of 
the slaver was immediately taken on board the brig, 
and the slaver manned and brought into this port.— 
This morning we engaged a boat and went along- 
side the slaver, and conversed some time with the 
lieutenant in command, on the subject of his voca- 
tion. Several of the little sufferers were very ill, 
and one died last night. They were all placed around 
the sides of the vessel, and as we approached they 

rinned and waved their hands at us, a 

appy and pleased with having their liberty on deck. 
[ do not regret that I took the trouble to see them,, 
but I never desire to see an ther such horrible sight. 
The cargo belongs to a Spaniard in Porto Rico. ‘Ihe 
brig has just departed for Porto Rico,whence the slaver 
will be sent to Havana, where I suppose these un- 
fortunate creatures wil! be apprenticed to Spanish 
masters.” 

A letter dated Havana, January 17th, anncunces 
the arrival of the abdve slaver at that wp and 
adds that she is a Spanish built vessel, of not more 
than 35 or 40 tons—about one half the size of a com- 
mon river sloop. The water casks and ship stores 
were stowed in the hold, leaving above them, and 
under the deck, a space of from two to three feet, 
into which these children had bien erowded. The 
cargo originally consisted of 280; thirty had died 
before and ten after the capture. 


Anotuer Mine on Fire.—We are informed that 
the mine of Messrs. Stees and Oliver, near Pine- 
grove, which took fire about a month since, con- 
tinues burning with increased fury. The vein is a 
very large one—we believe the mammoth vein—and 
consequently must prove very disastrous to the pro- 

rietors of the land, who reside in Philadelphia. 
[he mine beyond New Castle, which we have so 
frequently noticed, continues burning as usual, and 
the craters upon the summit of the mountain are io- 
creasing in size and number.—Sent. 


Mivitia.—We find by the recently printed Army 
Register for 1841, by the Adjutant General of the 
Army, a General Abstract of the Militia of the 
United States, as follows: 675 general officers, 2864 
general staff officers, 15,941 field officers, &c., 52,413 
company officers ; total commissioned officers 72,050 ; 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers and 
privates 1,431,302. Aggregate, 1,503,952. 


Distressino Event.—The Middletown (Ct.) Sen- 
tinel, states that the boiler in the Steam Planing 
Works of Messrs. G. M. Pike & Co., exploded last 
week, in consequence of the neglect of the engineer 
in not having a sufficient quantity of water in the 
boiler when the fire was made up, allowing the boil- 
er to become so hot, that when the engine was started, 
and cold water added, as to cause 80 great and sud- 
den an expansion of steam, that it could not pass off 
sufficiently rapid through the safety valves. The 
outer portion of the boiler was blown into the air 
from 100 to 150 feet, and fell to the ground a few 
rods north of the building, entering the frozen earth 
two or three feet. But the most melancholy part is, 
that a young man, brother to the proprietor, named 
Calvin M. Pike, aged about 20, who was in the ad- 
joining building, was so badly injured, as to cause 
his death in about twenty minutes after he had been 
removed into a neighbouring house. The engineer, 
who was standing in front of the furnace, and who 
had been there bata few minutes, was blown out a 
few feet from the building, but apparently uninjured, 
or but slightly so, as he walked ie. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship North America arrived at New 
York, on Saturday last, from Liverpool, in twenty- 
two days ee having sailed on the 7thult. By 
this vessel we have London papers to the 6th of Ja- 
nuary. 

The over-land mail from India had arrived in Eng- 
land, bringing Canton dates to October 6th, Calcutta 
to November 20th, and Bombay to December Ist. 

The London papers announce the important and 
(if true,) that the difficulties 
of Great Britain in China and the East Indies have 
been settled. It would rather seem that the Chinese 
have consented to freat with them, which, after all, 
may amount to the same thing. 

he London market was siemether unsettled, by 
the news from India. The funds had received a 
marked impulse, and the effect upon commercial af- 
fairs was highly beneficial in London. The effects 
of the Chinese intelligence in London upon the price 
of tea was to knock it down seven pence per Ib. 
the first day, whilst the East India cotton has risen. 
The cause of the former change is obvious, says the 
London Shipping Gazette ; * the cause of the latter 
is, that large quantities of cotton which, had the war 
continued, would have been ‘oh for England, 
will, when the usual trade shall have been again 
opened at Canton, be sent to that port; and we are 
aware that in August last, one native merchant 
(Jemset Joe) had in his possession, waiting the turn 
of events, upward of 100,000 bales of this article. 
Matters have thus already begun to settle down tc 
the level of a wholesome standard.” 

We copy the following from the London corres- 
pondent of the Courier and Inquirer. 

London, January 6.—TPhe whole city of London 
has been astonished this morning by the arrival of the 


ment of the dispute with the Chinese; the effect of 
it may be described as already very extensive—the 
money market having been greatly and favourably 
affected by so extraordinary a termination of an affair 
which had been looked to as involving a vast ex- 
penditure of revenue, with the prospect of no very 
favourable result, owing to the distance from Eng- 
land, which was so much against the naval and mili- 
tary operations against the Chinese. 

Although the sum of £3,000,000 sterling demand- 
ed, and expected to be consented to be paid, should 
not be received by England, still a most fortunate 
escape has been made from a war which the nation 
has been very far from appearing to approve of—and 
gradually less since the true merits of the dispute 
have become better understood. 

The effect of this intelligence may be estiinated— 
not more by the advance in the funds which has taken 

lace this afternoon, than by the extraordinary fall 
in the value of tea—Company’s congous—the article 
which leads the market—having closed firmly last’ 
night at 2s, 14d., and having sold this afternoon at 1s. 
64d. per Ib. 

The letters from Liverpool of the 7th, speak fa- 
vourably of the Cotton market, and the condition of 
money matters. 

The amount of the stock of Teas in the United 
Kingdom on the Ist of January, 1841, is stated to 
be 43,540,765 lbs. 

The Earl of Somers died at his residence at 
Brighton, on the 6th of January. The death of Rear 
Admiral Sir Philip B. Verebroke, the officer who 
commanded the Shannon in her engagement with 
the Chesapeake, during the last war, on which oc- 
casion he was severely wounded, and for which he 
was made a Baronet, is also announced in the Lon- 
don papers. 

A great fire had occurred at Dundee. The vene- 
rable Cathedral which had weathered the storms for 
700 years, and two of the other churches were en- 
tirely consumed—the damage being estimated at 
between 30 and 40,000/ 

The revenue of Great Britaia for the year ending 
the 10th of October has fallen short of the expendi- 
tures by over £1),560,000, 

There is no news from Egypt or Turkey except 
an official notification that the blockade of the Sy- 
rian coast is raised, and a vague rumour that Admiral 
Stopford’s treaty with the Pacha is likely to be dis- 


by the admiral. 
FRANCE. 


Lonpon, Jan. 6.—Our ordinary express from the 
French capital, with the papers of Monday, has just 
reached us. 

Louis Philippe’s assurances of peace on New 

Year's day continue to act favourably on capitalists, 
and very unfavourably on the temper of the opposi- 
tion journals, which continue to prognosticate dire 
events to Europe. 
The Government still makes a mystery of the 
Russian note, read to many, but communicated to 
none. Nor is it likely to echo the boasts of the Li- 
beral press, since the hope of the moment is that the 
British Queen’s speech may echo the pacific expres- 
sion of the French King on New Year’s day, and 
announce the probability of an accord. between all 
the Powers on the settlement of Egypt. 


CHINA. 
The London Mercantile Gazette of Jan. 6, says :— 


overland mail from India, with accounts of the settle- | 


and it is especially satisfactory, because it bears 
with it this = zest—it was unexpected, so little 

importance had been attached to the progress an- | Rev. A. Scovel, Paitip S. VaNvVALKensurG, to ANNA, 
nounced by the last overland mail to have been made /eldest daughter of Tuomas Sepoewicx, Esq. 


by the Chinese expedition. It appears, however, 
that the Chinese 
the occupation of Chusan, and the proceeding of 


ton ts thoroughly setiled—that 


Admiral Elliot have brought the Emperor of China 


to his senses, and that he has offered to send pleni- 


potentiaries to Canton or Ningpo, for the arran 
ment of all mattersin difference with Great Britain. 
Shortly after the capture of Chusan, Admiral 
Elliot, in proceeding to the Pecho river, was met by 
a Mandarin of the third rank of the Chinese Empire, 
though some accounts say by the Emperor himself, 
while others affirm that Admiral Elliot had arrived 
at Pekin, and had an audience of the Emperor. 

The Emperor has agreed to pay £3,000,000 for 
the expenses incurred by the British in making war; 
other authorities state £2,000,000 sterling as indem- 
nity for the opium seized, and £1,000,000 for the 
expenses of the war. The Emperor, either himself 
or through his officers, has expressed pacific inten- 
tions to the Admiral, and he disavows the actions of 
his commissioner Lin. This latter, indeed, has 
fallen into disgrace, and the Em r offers to sur- 
render him into the hands of the British, to be dealt 
with as they may think proper. 

: — is not to be given up until the treaty be 
signed. 

t is stated (and certainly there is nothing miracu- 
lous in the fact that his Celestial Majesty should be 
so influenced,) that the Emperor ia greatly annoyed 
at our occupation of Chusan, and his Minister hinted 
“that the Admiral’s visit had prevented the march 
of fierce soldiers to retake the island !” 

It appears that a Mr. Vincent, officiating chaplain 
at Macao, had gone out incautiously to bathe be- 
yound the saute Portuguese territory, when he was 
seized by the Chinese and taken to Canton, The 
British authorities demanded him of Lin, who, in- 
stead of delivering him up, sent down a large force 
to Macao, and fortified a fort and a joss house there. 
Captain Smith, the naval commanding officer, deter- 
mining 40 anticipate their designs, brought up his 
ships and battered the fort severely, the joss house 
leniently, it being on neutral ground, and then land- 
ing the marines and the volunteers, dispersed the 
Chinese forces. The Chinese lost many more, of 
course, than they will confess, but they stood better 
to their guns than we had thought they would. 

Great sickness prevailed amongst the troops at 
Chusan; only 110 men of the Cameronians, and 220 

of the 49th being fit for duty, and this chiefly on ac- 
count of the bad state of the provisions sent from 
Caleutta. The island itself, however, is stated to be 
unhealthy. 

At Amoy, the Chinese attempted to capture H. M. 
ship Alligator, and a few days after to cut off three 
of her boats, but failed on each occasion, suffering 
very considerable loss, though the Alligator has onl 
small brass guns. Captain Anstruther, of the Mad- 
ras Artillery, and his servant, whilst walking in 
Chusan, were kidnapped and carried off to Ningpo, 
where they are detained, but treated with kindness. 

INDIA. 

The news from India is of the utmost importance. 
The Cabool and Affyhanistan war has been termi- 
nated. By our advices thence, we learn that Dost 
Mohamed, after sustaining another defeat found it 
necessary to throw himself upon the mercy of the 
British, and, accompanied by only a single follower, 
had eae himself under the protection of Sir Wm. 
McNaghten. From Seinde also we learn that the 
happiest results had followed the steps taken. The 
Beloochees had sustained further defeats, with con- 
siderable loss on their part, and a comparatively 
trifling sacrifice on ours, and had been reduced to 
submission. ‘They had recently plundered the 
country in every direction, but the greater ion 
of the pillage had fallen into our hands. Khelat was 
on the 4th of November occupied without resistance 
by the troops under the command of General Nott. 

The news from Punjab is important. The Kin 
Khurruck Sing is dead, and his only son No Nepa 
Sing was killed accidentally by the falling of a 

iece of wall when passing through a gateway dur- 
ing the fyneral procession. The succession is said 
to revert to Shere Sing,.a natural son of Ranjeet. 

Two of No Nepal Sing’s wives, beautiful creatures, 
it is stated, and two slave girls, ascended the funeral 

re, and were consumed with the body of the young 

ing. One of his wives, however, was saved, 

Our troops were still at the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Punjab. | 

FROM TEXAS, 

Galveston papers to the 13th ult. have been re- 
ceived at New Orleans. 

The news of the recognition of the independence 
of ‘Texas by Great Britain, increased the confidence 
of the Texians in their strength and resources. The 

Herald says there had been one dollar in specie paid 
for five of the Texas notes. The government and 
ple of Texas were coming to the belief that the 
exican invasion was mere moon-shine, and that 
there was no longer any danger from the Indians. 


FROM BUENOS AYRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 

The Cadet, the first loaded vessel that has cleared at 
Buenos Ayres since the raising of the blockade, has 
arrived at Holmes’ Hole, bound to Boston. She lefi 
BuenosAyres on the 5th and Montevideo on the 7th of 
December. Alfred M. Slade, of North Carolina, U. 
S. Consul, died at Buenos Ayres on the 25th of No- 
vember. The United States frigate Potomac was at 
Montevideo December 7th, and the sloop of war, 
wrong Captain Ogden, at Buenos Ayres Decem- 
r Sth. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


The Committee of the General Assembly to raise 
the necessary funds to meet the expenses of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, through the 
year, report that they have received in the months oi 
December and January, the following sums, viz :— 
From Scotch Pres. ch., New York, $150. Har- 
mony, N. J., $12.50. Oxford, N. J., $4. Lewis- 
town, Pa., $25. Istch. Albany, additional, $100. 
Silver Spring, Pa., $25.—Total, $316.50. 

M. Newxirx, Treasurer. 

The committee beg leave respectfully, and earn- 
estly to call the attention of pastors and congrega- 
tions to the circular letter sent to them last summer. 
A part of the congregations addressed, have re- 
sponded to this letter, by forwarding contributions 
forthe Seminary. These contributions have been 
acknowledged monthly in the Presbyterian. From 
a large number of the congregations addressed, no- 
thing has as yet been received. Necessity compels 
the committee again to appeal to the congregations 
which have not attended to this matter. A remit- 
tance to Princeton, for the payment of Professors’ 
salaries, and for the Scholarships, was due the first 
instant; and the Treasurer has not the funds in hand 
to meet the sum row due. The General Assembly 
authorized the committee toemploy an Agent. They 
wished to avoid the expense, and hoped that an ap- 
peal directly to the congregations, would be suffi- 
cient. They will not yet abandon this hope. 

Signed by order of the committee of the General 
Assembly. Joun McDowe 1, Chairman. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1841. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgments of monies received during the 
month of January, 1841. 


Fem. Ed. Soe. of 9th ch., Phila., by Miss Hemp- 
hill, Treas., $29. Through W. Nisbet, Treas. 
Louisville, Ky., $275. Cong. of Chilisquaqne, ad- 
ditional, by Dr. Hepburn, $10. Ist. ch. New York, 
in part, $1560. Premium on the above, $3.90.— 
Catharine Spearing, Phila., @5. Refunded by a for- 
mer candidate, $20. Frankstown cong., Huntin 
don Pres’by., by Rev. W. J. Gibson, $100.68. 10th 
ch. Phila., Miss Watson, $5; A Friend, $1.—6. 
Central ch. Phila., S. Richards and family, $15. 
Cong. of Bath, N. Y., by Rev. I, W. Platt, $16.50. 
2d. ch., Phila., Dr. Cuyler, $10; J. R. Smith, $20; 
W. Dulty, $5.—$35. Frankford, Pa., by Rev. Mr. 
Howard, $1.95. Cong. of Newtown, Pa., by Rev. 
R. D. Morris, $13. Second street ch., Troy, N. Vie 
addl., by J. ‘I. McCoun, $18.75. Through Mission 
Rooms, N. Y., $21.50. Eliz. Booth, Treas. New 
Castle Fem. Ed. Soc.,addl., $8. ‘Total—$2139.28. 

J. B. Mitcuey, Treasurer. 
The following sams have been received at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 8 City Hall Place, New York, 
on account of the Board of Education. 
Cong. of Newtown, L. I., add’l., by Rev. J. Gold- 
smith, $30. Brick church, N. Y., in part, $224.91 
“A Friend in N. Y.,” $5. ‘Total—259.91. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Cash received at Philadelphia, io January, 1841. 

Philadelphia, 4th Pres. ch., per Thomas Mercer, 
$25. Germantown, Pres. ch. per Dr. Neill, 817.25. 
Chesnut Level cong. per R. Clark, $18. Fagg’s. 
Manor, Presb. ch. for 1841, in part, per Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, $36.30. Cold Spring church, Cape May, 
per Rev. Mr. Williamson, $15. Ceutral Presb. ch. 
collection, per M. L. Bevan, Esq., M. L. Bevan, 
$50; James Field, $50; A. Henry, $160; F. N. 
Buck, $10; Lewis Brown, $10; Mrs. T. M. Smith, 
$5 ; Sundries, $61.72,—( $286.72). Philadelphia, 
collec. in 2d Presb. ch. Isaac R. Smith, $20; é. C. 
Cuyler, $10; R. Thompson, $10; Andw. Brown, 
35; Notes, $94; Change, $35.65—-($174.65). 
Frankford, Pa., Sabbath-sehool, $5.50; Mon. Con. 
cullee. in Pres. ch. $3.50, per Rev. W. D. Howard, 


important intelligence from the East. The intelli- 


genee from China is as gratifying as it is important, 


—(89).—Total $581.92, 
Soromom Agent. 
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MARRIED. 
At Stockport, New York, December, 1510, by the 


By the same, January 3d, 1841, in the church, 
Isaac McCage, Esq., to Miss Canotine of 
New York. 

At Waynesburg, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, 
January 12th, by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Mr. 
Matruias Nisce, to Miss Resecca McCoy. 

By the same, January 2ist, Mr. Josten McKins- 
try, to Miss Eve Fors, all of Mifflin county. Pa. 
Tuesday morning, 26th inst., by the Rev. John 
McKinny, W. M. Luovp, of Hollidaysburg, to Miss 
Jane Exiza Lowry, near Frankstown, Pennsylvania. 
At Locust Grove, New Jersey, on Wednesday 
evening, 27th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Wu- 
R. Janeway, to Juzia, daughter of 
Hartsnorne, Esq. 
On the 28th ult. by the Rev. John N. C. Grier, 
Mr. Witttam Ropinson, to Miss Jang 
eldest daughter of Mr. Samvet Ratston, all of Ches- 
ter county, Pa, 


OBITUARY, 


Dirp, at Philadelphia, on Thursday afternoon, the 28th 
ult., in the 4th year of her age, Esutie Lovisx, youngest 
daughter of ALExanper and Estuer L. Syminerton. 

Digp—Suddenly, at Philadelphia, on Monday morning 
February Iet., Dr. Jacos Gagen, Professor of Chemisiry in 
the Jetfersun Medical School, and son of the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, D. D. Dr. Green was an estimable individual in pri- 
vate life, and an excellent teacher of his important depart- 
ment. He wasalsoa successful cultivator of natural science. 


Jerrerson Mepicat oF 

A special meeting of the faculty being convened at the 
College, February Ist, 1841, in consequence of the death of 
Dr. Jacob Green, late Professor of Chemistry in this Institu- 
tion, the following resolutions were adopted : 

lst. The Professors have heard with grief and deep regret 
of the sudden death of their beloved and respected C ue. 
2d. Resolved, That the lectures be suspended until the 
day efter the funeral, that the Professors will attend the ob- 
sequies, and that they will wear the customary badge of 
mourning for the remainder of the session, as a testimonial 
ceasd. 

3.1. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be inclosed 
to the family of the deceased, as an expression of the sym- 
pathy and condolence of the members of the Faculty. 

Joun Reveag, M. D., Dean of the Faculty. 


Departed this life, on Sabbath, January 10th, at Stuyve 
sant, Columbia county, New York, Mr. Roszat Gosman, in 
the 85th year of his . He wasa native of ~~ 
Scotland, and emigrated to this country, previous to the 

volutionary War. Although a stranger in a strange land, he 
was exposed to the privations and hardships attending that 
contest. Descended from parents, who had received the 
truth in the love of it, and who walked in the statutes and or- 
dinances of the Lord blameless, he was favoured with sys- 
tematic instruction. ‘This early training in the “nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” exerted a happy influence, and tend- 
ed to produce that intelligence and stability which were pro- 
minent characteristics in his religi character. Ile was 
brought in early life, to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and united with the Church of his fathers, and in the 
several relations of life, aimed at adorning in all things, the 
doctrine of God our Saviour. Religion was with him a prin- 
ciple, steady, active, and progreasive. Devotion wasa habit, 
and mingled with his pursuits. The claims of a life tocome, 
were aor 2 From intelligent conviction, he was attached 
to those truths usually denominated “the doctrines of the 
Reformation.” Theories subtle and vague—distinctions 
which mistify truth, and bewilder the inquirer, he rejected as 
departures from the simplicity of the Gospel, viewed 
them, as calculated to neutralize the efficacy of truth on the 
heart. A “thus saith the Lord,” was authority to which he 
always yielded an implicit and cordial assent. He was emi- 
nently q Bible Christian. His acquaintance with the Scrip- 


tures, was extensive and accurate. Possessing strong pow- 
ers of retention, he was apposite and read in bie quotations 
from the oracles of God. e “ word of ist dweltin him 


richly.” While he could say as expressive of the feelings of 
the heart, “ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity,” his views of truth and attachment to 
order were definite. His was the “charity which. rejoiceth 
in the truth.” He exercised the office of Ruling Elder in the 
Scotch Presbyterian church in New York, until his removal 
from the city. Asan office bearer in the Church of God, he 
was judicious and active, and was oo by his associates 
as a wise and prudent counsellor. His faith was operative, 
and evinced its heavenly origin by acts of beneficence. He 
felt and acted as a steward. In the direction of the charities 
which distinguish the age, he took for many years an active 
part, and in hie retirement, they shared his sympathy, pray- 
ers, and contributions. The Bible, Tract, Missiona 

cieties, and ical Seminaries, had claims to which he 
alwa His attainments in the 


. He possessed in a hi 
of mind which is life and peace, . opt 

language of the apostle, “[ knowin whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto him against that day,” and while his 
spiritual exercises did not partake of those rapturous emo- 
tions which others have possessed, was a vigorous 
grasp of that covenant well ordered in all things and sure, 
as all his salvation, and all his desire. For many years he 
was subject to bodily infirmities, which rendered a retreat 
from the active scenes of life necessary. Retirement was 
improved kage a and prayer. Time glided 
witheut eelings of vacuity, weariness, and disgust, 
attend many in the of life. He conversed 
much with the realities of a life to come, was an atten- 
tive and devout observer of the dispensations of Divine. Pro- 
vidence. His last illness was of short duration; wearied 
nature sought repose. ‘The Master when he came, found his 
servant watching. His departure addresses to bereaved re- 
lativesand friends, the counsel “ be not slothful; but follow- 
ers of them who through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises,” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

The subscriber returns his sincere thanks to the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society of Silver Springs Con 
tion, Cumberland county, Pa., for the token which 
they have given of their esteem of his pastoral la- 
bours in constituting him an honorary Life Director 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mission. 

Gzorce Monrzis. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me, through, the medium of 
your paper, to express, my gratitude, and tender my 
thanks, to the Congregation of Silver Spring, Pa., 
(in which I am a ruling Elder) for the honour. con- 
fered upon me, by their contributing $100 to consti- 
tute me a Life Director, of the Presbyterian Board of 

“oreign Missions. And may this people long enjo 
themselves the richest blessings of that Gospel, 
which they are thus endeavouring to send to others. 

Joun CLenpenin. 
Silver Spring, Jan. 28th, 1841. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 


The second Lecture on Romanism, in the Eighth 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, in Spruce street, 
between Third and Fourth, will be delivered, Provi- 
dence permitting, to morrow (Sabbath) evening the 
7th inst. Service to commence at seven o’cloc 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

The Rev. Mr. Lord will deliver his second Lec- 
ture on the Signs of the Times, in the Seventh Pres- 
byterian church, Fourth, above Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath,) evening, 7th inst. 
Service commences at seven o’clock. : 


NOTICE. 

Rev. C. Sparry, Agent for the Protestant Reform- 
ation Society, will repeat the discourse apon the Doc- 
trines of Popery, to-morrow (Sabbath,) evening, at 
seven o’clock, in the Rev. Mr. Chambers’ church, 
on Broad, above Walnut street, Philadelphia. A 
collection will be taken to aid the Society ia pub- 
lishing Tracts upon the subject of Romanism. 


rS CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Cana. sTRger, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:—The Person and Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; a ¥. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of and Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of « Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; 

Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 1amo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. ——- Yet Rejoicing: 32mo, The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by ewsor Wilson; 
120. The Lite and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 
son's Apology for the Bible; 18mo, Bishop Beveridge's Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Purteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo. 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religioua Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &e.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Asseiobly’s 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and Enkire; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other Kesays; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Life 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12ma, Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of* Dairyman’s Daughter,’ &c.; 1Smu. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W.S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennjum; by Rey. M. T. Adam; 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwiek on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
nteresty arratives; v. Jose 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 38mo. 
Cajvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18m. Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Eduion. Old Humphrey's Ob- 


The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &e., 7 Vuls. 13mo, 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on ‘Natural ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 
Moral and Menta! Philusophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one- 


which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Dy one 
half of which has never before been published. 
R. C. offers the above, together with a la we od 
ical, Clasareal, Miscellaneous, and Books, 


the t 
and on 


Orders. 
ani forwarded to all 
promptly supplied, when accompamed with 
duced prices, 


country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
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PIEGRIM'S W4X SONG. 
Pats boundto the house of Father; 
not my feet'from the way, 
Nor.stap, me. thes..wild flowers to gather ; 
They droop at my touch, and decay! 
the flowers that are’blooming 
... The-wings.of kind angels perfuming, 
Who fly down on errands of iove. 
“Of earth’s shallow waters, the drinking 
si Ie powérless my thirst to allay; | 
Their faste’is of tears, while we're sinking 
, Beside, them where quicksands betray. 

I long from the fount ever-living, © 
fiéws'by my Father's own-door, 
With waters 80 sweet and life-giving, 

To drink and to thirst never more. 

“The gold of thie bright happy dwelling, 

= Makes all lower gold to look dim; | 
~ Its treasures all:treasures excelling, 

forth and allure me to Him. 

_ The gems:of this world I am treading 
Ta.dust, where as pebbles they lie; 
- "Torwin the rich pearl that is shedding 

_ “‘Tts lustre so pure from on high. 

- For pains.a-torn spirit is feeling, 

_.No balsam from earth it receives, 

I go to the tree that is healing, 

Pe drop in my wounds from its leaves. 

~ A child that is weary with roaming, 
Returning in gladness to see 

Its home, and its "parent, I’m coming— 

My Father, I hasten to thee! 


One-adequate support 
' For the calamities of mortal life 
Exits, one only; an assured belief 
' "That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or distarbed, is ordered by a Being 
infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All aceldents, converting them to good. 
-: The darts of anguish fiz not where the seat 
_ Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
. By acquiescence in the will supreme 
For time and for eternity ; by faith, 
Faith absolute in Gop, including hope, 
And the defence that-lies in boundless love 
_ Of His perfections; with habitual dread 


Of avght unworthily conceived, endured 


Impatiently; ill-done, or left undone, 

_. 'To.the dishonour of His holy name. 
Come labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual Sabbath; come disease, and want; — 

And'sad exclusion through decay of sense; 

_ But leave me unabated trust in Thee, 

And let thy favour to the end of life, 
Inspire me with ability to seek 
and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth! and I am rich, 
And will possess my portion in content! 
Worpswortn. 
| ~ From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette. 
WM. FH. RINDGE—“THE NOBLE SAILOR.” 
During the great and memorable fire in 
the city of ‘New York, on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1835, a mother was seen in the 
streets, frantically seeking for her babe, 
which had been left in the upper story of 
a building enveloped in flames. A young 
sailor, on learning the fact, rushed through 
the devouring element, and in a few mo- 
ments restored the child to its mother in 
_ But ere the throng could learn his name, 
_ That noble tar had fied.” 51 
-- Considerable inquiry was made for the 
individual at the time, and we believe the 
grateful parents went so far as to make a 
public tall for information respecting him, 
though without effect. We are happy, 
however, to be able now to communicate 
the name of Wrur1am H. late of 
this town, as the sailor who did the noble 
deed, though he isnow beyond the “praise 
of man.’’. William H. Rindge was the son 
of Capt. John Rindge, of thistown. His 
school mates speak of him as of a noble, 
generous, daring disposition; one who 
would be likely to do such an act, as he 
did at the great fire in New York. On that 
occasion, he contracted a cold, which threw 
him into a.consumption, and finally caused 
his death, on the 23d of June last. The 
secret of liis rescuing the infant alluded to, 
was revealed to his friends, shortly before 
his death, and in anticipation of that event. 

We hope an enduring monument will. be 

raised to his memory, and that, with a plain 

account of his conduct, on the said memo- 
rable occasion, the following lines, by Mrs. 

Sigourney, written some time since, and 

published in one of the periodicals of the 

day, will be inscribed thereon. © 
NOBLE SAILOR.” 
It was a fearful’ night, 
The strong flame sped 
From street to street, from spire to spire 
And on their treasures tread; 


Hark! ’tis the mother’s cry, 
High o’er the tumult wild, 

As rushing toward her flame wrapt home 
She shriek’d—* My child! My child!” 


- A wanderer from the sea, | 
A stranger marked her woe; 
“And in bosom woké~ 
sympathetic glow. 


* Swift up the burning stairs 
_.». With daring feet he flew, 

‘While sable clouds of stifling smoke, 
_. Concealed him from the view. 


Fast fell the burning beam 

- Across his dangerous road, 

Till the far chamber where he groped, 
Like fiery oven glowed. 


But what a pealing shout! 
When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe . 
Stilt toying with the flame. 


The mother’s raptured tears 
Forth like a torrent sped, 

But ere the throng could learn his name, 
That noble tar had fled. 


Not for the praise of man, 
Did he this deed of love, 

But on the bright ‘unfading page’ 
*Tis registered above. 


PALACES IN EUROPE. 

The largest. palace in Europe was that 
of the Emperor of Russia in St. Peters- 
burgh, which was burnt down in 1837.— 
It was finished in 1762, and measyted 707 
feet in length, and 559 iu breadth. It 
covered an erea of 654,237 square’ feet; 
while the Vatican in Rome, together with 
the Belvidere, measure only 473,700; the 
Imperial Castle at Vienna. only 433,000; 
the Castle at Caserta, in the Kingdom of 
Naples, only 400,480; the Royal Palace at 
Munich only 294,600; the Lonvre in Paris 
ofily260,100. “But the ruins of the Impe- 
riak>Ralace of Rome are larger than all ; 


they...caver,.an area of 1,365,000 squere 


feet PAu. Stan. 


| bound the horizon. 
-|in almost perpetual winter. 
| tempts fhe cultivation of any vegetable, 


ee. tis 


TALE RRESBYTERIAN4 


No portion ofthe globe, scarcely except- 


ing even the interior of Africa, is lessknown 
tothe civilized world than the northern 


‘\| coast of Asia. This region being entirely 


in the-,possession of Russia, it was by that 
power alone that discoveries could proper- 
ly be prosecuted ; and, till of late years, its 
rulers have not been in a condition to ap- 
preciate the full value of such explorations, 
either to themselves or to maukind at large. 
The matters brought to light, therefore, by 


-| Admiral Wrangell’s expedition of 1820— 


1823, the account of which is now for the 
first time laid before the world, have all 
the charms of perfect novelty; and of this, 
as well as of their generally interesting 
character, a few extracts will suffice to 
satisfy the reader. 

The northeastern district of Siberia, vi- 
sited by Admiral Wrangell and his com- 
panions, lies between the river Lena on 
the west, and Behring’s Straits on the east, 
and extends from about the 126th to the 
130th degree of east longitude, and from 
the 62d to the 73d degree of north latitude. 
The expedition was a land one, its main 
object being to settle certain doubts which 
prevailed as to the existence of a great 
arctic continent, north of the Siberian seas. 
An extensive tract of the Siberian coast 
was traversed by the party in the course 
of their enterprise, in order to enable them 
to cross the ice northwards at various 


‘| points in sledges; and the result of these 


ourneys was the discovery of a “ wide 
immeasurable ocean’’ at all points which 
they tried. This obstacle, of course, com- 
pelled them to pause, and renounce the 
object immediately in view. But in their 
various routes on the land they saw enough 
to render their expedition of profound in- 
terest, both to themselves and to others.— 
The little that was formerly known on the 
subject’ of Northern Siberia, must have 
often led reflecting minds to wonder in 
what manner life could be sustained in re- 
gions so cold and dreary. “ Here (says 
Admiral Wrangell) there is nothing to in- 
vite. Endless snows and ice-covered rocks 
Nature lies shrouded 
No one at- 


nor could success be expected.’”’ This 
must be understood as referring to the ve- 
getables capable of sustaining man, and 
which, indeed, do yield his chiefsustenance 
in almost all parts of the world. Happily, 
however, there are in Siberia grasses and 
wild fruits, in sufficient abundance to 
maintain a great variety of the lower ani- 


'| mals; and it is here that nature has given 


compensation to man for the poverty of 
useful vegetation. ‘Countless herds of 
rein-deer, elks, black bears, foxes, sables, 
and gray squirrels, fill the upland forests ; 
some foxes and wolves roam over the low 
grounds. Enormous flights of swans, geese, 
and ducks, arrive in spring, and seek de- 
serts where they may moult and build 
their nests in safety. Eagles, owls, and 
gulls pursue their prey along the sea-coast; 
Eames run in troops along the bushes ; 
ittle snipes are busy along the brooks and 
in the morasses; the social crows seelx the 
neighbourhood of men’s habitations; and, 
when the sun shines in spring, one may 
evensometimeshear the cheerful note ofthe 
finch, and,in the autumn, that ofthe thrush.”’ 
There is also an abundance of fish in the 
waters ; and it is by means of these varie- 
ties of animal life that a comparatively 
large population are fed and clothed, and 
enabled to endure the cold and herbless 
dreariness ofa Siberianclime. 

As in the case of the Laplanders, the 
rein-deer furnishes to the nomade tribes of 
Siberia the means of supplying all their 
most pressing wants. The two most im- 
portant epochs of the year, are the spring 
and autumn migrations of the reindeer. 

Abourthe end of May they leave the fo- 
rests, where they have found some degree 

of shelter from the winter cold, in large 

herds, and seek the northern plains nearer 
the sea, partly for the sake of the better 

pasture afforded by the moss tundras, and 

partly to fly from the mosquitoes and other 

insects which, literally speaking, torment 

them to death. 

In good years the migrating body of rein- 
deer consists of many thousands, and 

though they are divided into herds of two 

or three hundred each, yet the herds keep 

so.-near together as to form only one im- 

mense mass, which is sometimes from fifty 

to one hundred versts in breadth. As each 
separate herd approaches the river, the 

deer draw more closely together, and the 
largest and strongest takes the lead. He 
advances, closely followed by a few of the 
others, with head erect, and apparently in- 
tent on examining the locality. When he 
has satisfied himself, he enters the river, 
the rest of the herd crowd after him, and 
ina few minutes the surface is covered 
with them. 

Then the hunters who had been con- 
cealed to leeward, rush in their light ca- 
noes from their hiding places, surround 
the deer, and delay their passage, whilst 
two or three chosen men, armed with short 
spears, dash into the middle of the herd, 
and despatch large numbers in an incredi- 
bly short time; or, at least, wound them 
so, that if they reach the bank, it is only to 
fall into the hands of the women and chil- 
dren. da da 

_ The office of the spearsman is a very dan- 
gerous one. It is no easy thing to keep 
the light boat afloat among the dense crowd 
of the swimming deer, which, morever, 


‘| make considerable resistance ; the males 


with their horns, teeth, and hind-legs, 
whilst the females try to overset the boat 
by getting their fore-feet over the gunnel; 
if they succeed in this the hunter is lost, 
for it is hardly possible that he should ex- 


|tricate himself from the throng; but the 


skill of these people is su great, that acci- 
dents very rarely occur. A good hunter 
may kill one hundred or more in less than 
half-an-hour. When the herd is large, and 
gets into disorder, it often happens that 
their antlers become entangled with each 
other; they are then unable to defend 
themselves, and the businessis much easier. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the boats pick. up 
the slain, and fasten them together with 
thongs, and every one is allowed to keep 
what he lays hold of inthis manner. It might 
seem that in this way nothing would be 
left to requite the spearmen for their skill, 
and the danger they have encountered; but 
whilst every thing taken in the river is the 
property of whosoever secures it, the 
wounded animals which reach the bank 
before they fall, belong to. the spearman 
who woundedthem. The skill and expe- 
rience of these men are such, that in the 
thickest of the conflict, when every energy 
is taxed to the uttermost, aud their life is 
every moment at stake, they have suffi- 
cient presence of mind tg contrive to mea- 
sure. the force,of their blows so as to kill 


From a late English Paper. 


wound the larger and finer anes, sp that 
they may be just able to reach the bank. 
Such proceeding is not sanctioned by the 
genéral voice, but it seems, ueVertheless, 
to be almost always practised. 

“ The whole scene is ofa most singular 
and curious character and quite indescriba- 
ble. The throng of thousands’ of swim- 
ming rein-deer, the sound produced by the 
striking together of their antlers, the swift 
canoes dashing in amongst them, the ter- 
ror of the frightened animals, the danger 
of the huntsmé™pthe shouts of warning, 
advice, or applause from their friends, the 
blood stained water, and all the accompa- 
nying circumstances, form a whole which 
no one can picture to himself without hav- 
ing witnessed the scene.”’ 


Sometimes:the reindeer hunt fails, and 
then the importance of the animal to the 
natives is shown by the most deplorable 
consequences, On one: occasion, when 
Admiral Wrangell was present, the na- 
tives, who were waiting in a state of almost 
utter starvation for the appearance of the 
herds, “ were filled with joy by immense 
numbers of reindeer approaching the right 
bank of the river oppgsite to Lobasnojoe. 
I never saw such a multitude of these ani- 
mals. Ata distance, their antlers resem- 
bled a moving forest. Crowds of people 
flocked in on every side, and hope beamed 
on-every countenance as they arranged 
themselves in their light boats, to await 
the passage of the deer. But whether the 
animals had seen, and were terrified at the 
crowds of people, or whatever the reason 
may have been, after a short pause they 
turned, left the bank, and disappeared 
among the mountains. The utter despair 
of the poor starving people was dreadful 
to witness. It manifested itself among 
these rude children of nature under vari- 
ous forms. Some wept aloud and wrung 
their hands, sonie threw themselves on the 
ground, and tore up the snow ; others, and 
amongst them the more aged, stood silent 
and motionless, gazing with fixed and 
tearless eyes in the direction where their 
hopes had vanished. Feeling our utter 
inability to offer any alleviation to their 
misery, we hastened to quit this scene of 
wo.” 

The inhabitants of Siberia, in fact, enjoy 
life, but by fits and starts. The reindeer, 
it has been seen, appear but at certain 
seasons, and the case is the same with fish. 
During the intense winter cold, these 
creatures retire into the deepest part of the 
rivers and lakes, and are there unap- 
proachable. When the stores of flesh and 
fish chance to run short, which often hap- 
pens, before the fitting time, the distress of 
the people becomes altogether fearful.— 
“One sees them, like wandering phan- 
toms, pale, without strength, scarely able 
to walk—they throw themselves greedily 
on any remains of bones, skins, or aught 
else which may, in any way, alleviate the 
pangs of hunger.’”’ The common form in 
which they usually first obtain relief, is by 
the arrival of large flights of birds, swans, 
geese, ducks, and snipes, from the south. 
Old and young, men and women, all who 
can use a gun or a bow, hasten to the pur- 
suit, and, for the time, the scarcity ends. 


Having usually to shift in the fishing 
season to the banks of rivers, many of the 
Siberian tribes occupy two kinds of habi- 
tations, their winter and their summer 
ones. The former are small cottages of 
boards, in the shape of truncated pyramids, 
with sunk mud floors, and window-slits 
fitted with plates of ice in winter, and fish 
membranes at other times. ‘The summer 
dwellings are tents of birch bark, softened 
and sewed together. An open hearth, 
with a very rude chimney, keep these huts 
well furnished with smoke, which is essen- 
tial to the expulsion of mosquitoes. Of the 
fisheries conducted at the summer teuts, it 
is necessary to remark, that the whole of 
each little community unites to erect a dam 
across the river, leaving an opening in the 
middle, in which baskets are placed for the 
securing of the migrating fish. After the 
construction of ihe dam, the fishing is a task 
so easy, that the men hand it over to the 
women, and direct their own attention to 
the chase. 


The Siberians of the northeast, called by 
the tribe-names of Tungusi, Jekuti, La- 
muti, and others, have, in addition to their 
tame reindeer, a small sized shaggy breed 
of horses for work and travel. But, like the 
Kamtschatkadales, the inhabitants of many 
districts also possess a peculiar and pow- 
erful breed of dogs, by means of which a 
great part of their sledge-journeying is 
effected. ‘These dogs,’ says Admiral 
Wrangell, “have much resemblance to the 
wolf. ‘They have long, pointed, projecting 
noses, sharp and upright ears, and a long, 
bushy tail; some have smooth, and some 
curly hair; their colour is various—black, 
brown, reddish-brown, white, and spotted. 


that a good sledge-dog should not be less 
than seven-and-a-half inches in height, and 
three feet ,three quarters of an inch in 
length, (English square.)’’ 


Their barking is like the howling of a 
wolf. They pass their whole life in the 
open air; in summer they dig holes in the 
ground for coolness, or lie in the water to 
avoid the mosquitoes ; in witter they pro- 
tect themselves by burrowing in the snow, 
and lie curled up, with their noses covered 
by their bushy tails. The female puppies 
are drowned, except enough to preserve 
the breed, the males alone being used in 
draught. Those born in winter enter on 
their training the following autumn; but 
are not used in long journeys until the third 
year. The feeding and training isa particu- 
lar art, and much skill is required in driv- 
ing and guiding them. The best trained 
dogs are used as leaders; and as the quick 
and steady going of the team, usually of 
twelve dogs, and the safety of the travel- 
ler, depend on the sagacity and docility of 
the leader, no pains are spared in their ed- 
ucation, so that they may always obey 
their master’s voice, and not be tempted 
from their course when they come on the 
scent of game. This last is a point of great 
difficulty ; sometimes the whole team, in 
such cases, will start off, and no endea- 
vours on the part of the driver can stop 
them. On such occasions, we have some- 
times had to admire the cleverness with 
which the well-trained leader endeavours 
to turn the other dogs from their pursuit ; 
if other devices fail, he will suddenly 
wheel round, and by barking, as if he kad 
come to a new scent, try to induce the 
other dogs to fullow him. In travelling 
across the wide tundra in dark nights, or 
when the vast p'ain is veiled in impenetra- 
ble mist, or instorms or snow-tempests, 
when the traveller-is in danger of missing 
the sheltering poworna, and of perishing in 
the snow, he will frequently owe his safe- 


ty toa good Jeader; ifthe animal has ever 


‘the smaller avimals outright, bat only to. 


They vary also in size; but itis considered 


jbeen in this plain, andhas stopped. with 
his master at the powarna, he will be sure 


to bring the sledge to the place where ‘the 


hut lies deeply buried in the snow 
arrived at it he will suddenly stop, 


master may dig. 


; when 
and in- 


dicate, significantly, the spot where his 


Nor are the dogs without their use in 
summer ; they tow the boats up the rivers, 
and it is curious to observe how instantly 
they obey their master’s voice, either in 
halting or in changing the bank of the ri- 


ver, 


On hearing his call, they plunge into 


the water, draw the towing-line after them, 
and swim after the boat to the opposite 
shore ; and, on reaching it, replace them- 
selves in order, and wait the commaiid’ to 


go on. 


Sometimes, even tnose who have 


no horses will use the dogs in fowling 


excursions, to draw. their light boa 


ts from 


one lake or river to another. * In short, the 


dog is fully as useful and indispen 


sable a 


domestic animal to the settled inhabitants 
of this country, as the tame reindeer is to 
the nomade tribes. They regard it as such. 
We saw a remarkable instance of this dur 


ing the ternble sickness, which, 
year 1821, carried off the greater part of 


in the 


those useful animals. An unfortunate Ju- 


hakir family had only two dogs left out of 


twenty, and these were just born, and, in- 


deed, still blind. The mother being dead, 


the wife of the Juhakir determined on nurs- 


ing the two puppies with her ow 


n child, 


rather than lose the last remains of their 
former wealth. She did so, and was re- 
warded for it, for her two nurslings lived, 


orous race of dogs.”’ 
Notwithstanding the length to 


and became the parents of a new and vig- 


which 


these notices and extracts have run, we 
find that we have yet given buta very im- 
perfect idea of the uncommon and abun- 
daut interests of the contents of this vo- 


service. 


lume, which reflects honour on the Russian 
We can point it out, however, to 


those who would know more of the sub- 
ject, and feel assured that the indication 
will be held as a favour by those who avail 


themselves of it. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 
MORTALITY AMONG THE PROFESSIONS. 
The whole number of lawyers admitted 
to the Cumberland bar from the establish- 


ment of the County in 1760 to the 


present 


time is 160, of whom 53 have died. The 
ages of 39 of the deceased is known, 
amounting in the aggregate to 1790 years, 
which gives 45 89-100 years as the average 


term of their lives. 
the usual average of life even of 


This falls much below 


profes- 


sional men; a fact of which we know ypt 
how to account. The oldest among those 


who have died reached the age of 76, of | 


whom there were but two, Judge 


Mellen 


and Judge Frothingham. One 75 years, 
Daniel Davis ; Mr. Hopkins was the next, 
67. There were five between the ages of 
23 and 30—10 between 30 and 40—9 be- 
tween 40 and 50—5 between 50 and 60— 


5 between 60 and 70—and 3 ove 


r 70.— 


During the year 1840, four deaths took 


place of members of the bar, viz: 


Judge 


Mellen, and Messrs. Hopkins, Megquire 
and Woodman, whose united ages were 


221, and average 55 1-4, 


We add some calculations in regard to 


deaths in other professions, which we have 
gathered from the American Quarterly 


Register. 
Of 490 deceased Physicians of 
chusetts, the average age was 57 


Massa- 
35-100. 


Of the deaths the largest proportion was 
between the ages of 70 and 80, being 96 ; 
the next highest number was between 30 


and 40, which was 82. 


There were between 80 and 90 years, 66 
90and100 5 

over 100 ” 4 

Of those who reached 100 years was David 


Bennet, who died in Rowly in 1719; he 


never lost a tooth, and retained his senses 


to the last. 
months. 


year ending April 1, 1840, in d 


Their ages were as follows: 
From 20 to 30, 
30 to 40, 
40 to 50, 
50 to 60, 
60 to 70, 
70 to 80, 
80 to 90, 
90 to 100, 


Dr. Edward A. Holyoke, died 
in Salem, in 1829, aged 100 years, 7 


Of 100 Clergymen who died during the 


ifferent 


parts of the country, and whose ages have 
been ascertained, the average age was 
25 1-4 years—19 of them were in Massa- 
chusetts—20 in New York—3 in Maine— 
12 in Pennsylvania—and 10 in Ohio.— 


embracing every denomination of Chris- 


tlans. 


The average age of men of Science in 
France is found far to exceed that which is 


presented in the above tables. 
The whole number of members 
ted to the three most distinguished 


admit- 
French 


Academies in Paris from 1635 to 1839, 
was 907 of whom 159 are living, and 748 
are dead. The average ages of the de- 


ceased was 68 years and 10 months 


. Whe- 


ther this great disparity in the term of hn- 
man life, between America and France, is 


owing to climate, mode of living, 
nature of the pursuits, we cannot 


or the 
decide. 


But we may hazard the conjecture, that 
extraordinary mental excitement and irre- 
gularity of living in this land of ours, has 
something to do with the abridged dura- 


tion of life among our professions. 

EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

The expedition to explore the 


Niger, 


under the direction of the African Associa- 
tion, is expected to leave England in a few 


days. Among the naturalists who 
pany it, are Dr. Theodore Vogel,a 


accom- 
learned 


German botanist, and Mr. Ansell,a young 
man from the garden of the Horticultural 


Society. 


The attention of both these gen- 
‘tlemen will be especially. directed, not only 


to the collection of dried and living speci- 
mens of plants, but to the examination of 


the capabilities of the country as 


regards 


agricultural and horticultural objects, to the 
nature of its climate and soil with refer- 
ence to the vegetation, and to various sub- 
jects connected with vegetable physiology. 
A large supply of garden seeds is taken 
out by Mr. Ansell; and if the expedition is 
prosperous, we may expect the best results 
from the investigations of Dr. Vogel and 
himself. It is to be hoped that the Na- 
poleona imperialis, a most singular tree, 


with flowers of the deepest azure 


, which 


has ouly been hitherto found by Palisot de 


Beauvois, in the petty kingdom of 
will reward their toil. 


Waree, 


If this plant alone 


were introduced to our gardens it would 


be worth all the cost incurred by 


the ex- 


pedition in the botanical department.— 
Pleuty of other fine things, will, however. 


‘we doubt not, be met with—Gardner’s 
Chronicle. 


te. 


From the Boston 

understand that Samuel. Williams, 
Esq., formerly a distinguished banker in 
London, died in this ¢ity early on Saturday 
morning. In 1820-23, io man in the com- 
mercial world filled so large a space in the 
public eye.as he. Of late years he has 
been a mere ‘ walking shadow about town ;’ 
but we donbt not that some able pen will 
do justice to his memory.’ 

Mr. Williams’ name is probably well 
known to all-who transacted business in 
London from 1800 to 1820. We remem- 
ber to have heard, many years since, and 
recently, we think, we read an anecdote 
of Mr. Williams’ first voyage across the 
Atlantic, which we repeat as we remem- 
ber it. 

One dark, stormy night, whilst at sea, 
Mr. Williams left his berth below, with an 
intention of repairing to the deck of the 
vessel. He ascended the companion-way, 
(place of entrance to, and egress from, the 
ship’s cabin,) feeling his way along in utter 
darkness, The storm was howling, and 
every rope above him seemed strung to 
some strange melody, while the spray was 
dashing wildly over the bows of the ship. 
Just as Mr. W. reached the deck, the dark- 
ness on one side seemed to thicken, and 
the noise of the water to come in more 
irregularly; suddenly ropes passed over the 
head and along the breast of the astonish- 
ed man. He siezed them almost involun- 
tarily, and held them with a convulsive 
grasp. An awful crash followed, and he 
was borne onward by the rigging on which 
he had seized, while the deck which had 
sustained his feet had sunk beneath him. 

A larger vessel had run down his own, 
and he and perhaps another were saved as 
by a miracle to tell the story of destruc- 
tion, for the larger ship went booming 
onward in her course, and not a cry was 
heard from the perishing men, nor was a 
remnant found of the shattered bark. All 
were 

‘In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

We tell the story as we recollect it.— 
Probably some of oar Boston friends will 
have it more nearly correct.—NV. Y. Com. 
Adv. 


THE MISSOURIUM. 

This name has been given to a new 
species of those ante-diluvian monsters, 
whose gigantic remains are occasionally 
discovered in various parts of the world. 
The skeleton of one has recently been 
found in Benton county, Missouri. From 
a recent conversation with the gentleman 
who dug it up, the editor of the Louisville 
Journal has gathered the following partic- 
ulars respecting its discovery and the enor- 
mous size and singular configuration of the 
animal: 

The skeleton was dug up in the centre 
of a large spring, on the margin of a creek 
called Pomme de Terre, about four miles 
‘from the Osage river. An Indian tradition 
pointed to the existence of such an animal, 
as well as designated the exact spot where 
the bones were found, The Indians related, 
that their fathers had told them that in 


fought a battle at that spot, and destroyed 
each other; and that the Great Spirit had 
buried them under that spring. These ani- 
mals, they said, destroyed the Indian and 
Buffalo at a fearful rate. 

The bones, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, were found at a depth of from sixteen 
to twenty feet. The skeleton is thirty-two 
fect long, and sixteen feet high; the depth 
of the carcase is twelve feet, its breadth 
about eight feet, and it reaches within three 
feet of the ground. Its feet, which were 
webbed, are four feet broad across the toes. 
The bone of the fore leg is forty inches in 
circumference. The upper jaw is furnish- 
ed with two tusks, one upon each side, 
projecting horizontally, and at right angles 
with the jaw at first, and being afterwards 
turned back towards the sides of the ani- 
mal. From point to point of these tusks, 
in a straight line, measures fifteen feet.— 
The head, with the tusks, weighs one thou- 
sand one hundred pounds, The upper 
jaw projects over the lower fifteen inches. 
The animal is believed to have been am- 
phibious. Arrow heads were dug up in 
the same spring, and human bones of gi- 
gantic size. 

The gentleman who dug up the Missou- 
rium intends to exhibit it through the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States, and then 
proceed with it to Europe. It is now in 
St. Louis, whence he will take it immedi- 
ately to New Orleans; and, in March or 
April, will exhibit it in Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati, on his way to Philadelphia. 


WINTER EVENINGS. 

During the winter season, most of the 
youth of our land, particularly those of the 
country, have the evening at their own 
disposal, to devote to amusement, recrea- 
tion, or whatever pursuit they choose.— 
We speak now of those who are employed 
in some active or necessary pursuit during 
the day,and to whom evening brings their 
only leisure; for the youth who has not 
some such employment, or who does not 
seek it, is not the one to be benefitted by 
any thing that may be said on the improve- 
ment of his leisure hours. We therefore 
address our remarks to the industrious 
youth of our country, who are trained to 
useful and laudable purposes. Such young 
men will hail the jong evenings of this sea- 
son with delight, and bless the glad hour 
which they may devote uninterruptedly to 
the cultivation of their minds. 

Few young men are at all aware of the 
amount of valuable knowledge of which 
they might become the masters and pos- 
sessors, by a careful and jucicious improve- 
ment of the leisure afforded by the even- 
ings of a single winter, and when we add 
to this the acquisition of ten or fifteen win- 
ters, the aggregate amount of whata youth 
of common capacity might attain, would 
make him a learned man in any section of 
the Union. Many who rendered them- 
selves eminent and useful in their day— 
the} Franklins, the Shermans, the Ritten- 
houses, and the Bowditches of our own 
country—the Watts, the Fergusons, and 
the Simpsons of England—names conspI- 
cuous in the list of contributors, and the 
benefactors of their species—made them- 
selves what they were by a diligent use of 
less leisure time than falls to the lot of four- 
fifths of the young men of the United 
States. The greatest men of every age 
have in general been self-taught and self- 
made. ‘They have risen from obscarity, 
and struggled with adverse circumstances. 
A diligent use of their time, (studying and 
labouring while others slept or played,) a 
steady perfseverence and an indomitable 
energy, gave them their attainments and 
their eminence. Cicero, by far the most 
learned man of all antiquity, as well as the 


greatest orator of Rome, lets ys at once 


Tinto the secret his vast and varied 
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learning, when: be tells: us that-the time 
which others gave to feasis, aud dice, and 
sports, he devoted to patient study. 

It matters not-what may be a young 
man’s intended pursuit of life, he cannot 
choose any for which reading and study, 
during his leisure hours, will not the better 
qualify him. If he is to be a farmer, let 
him read books and treatises on agricul- 
ture; if he is to be a mechanic, let him 
study the mathematics and works on me- 
chanism, architecture, &c.; if he is to be a 
merchant, let him become familiar with the 
principles of political economy, the statis- 
tics of trade, and the history of commerce; 
and, finally, if he is to be an American 
citizen, one of the millions to whan is to 
be entrusted the rich heritage of civil and 
religious liberty bequeathed to us by our 
fathers, let him study well the history, the 
Constitution, and the institutions of the 
United States, and let him contemplate 
frequently the lives and characters of those 
who wrought out and framed our liberties. 

Nor is the knowledge to be thus acqui- 
red the only inducement for a young man 
to devote the hours of his leisure to read- 
ing and study. The pleasure to be found 
in such pursuits is as much superior to 
that transient and giddy excitement atten- 
dant merely on the gayer amusements, as 
it is purer, more elegant, and more re- 
fined. ‘The young man, too, who habitu- 
ates his mind to find pleasure and gratifi- 
cation in reading and study, can never want 
for society; for he creates around him a 
society of which he can never be deprived 
—a society which will never weary of his 
presence, which has nothing cold or artifi- 
cial or false—a society composed of the 
very elite of the earth—the master minds 
of all ages and all countries. With them 
fie can retire into his library, to spend a 
leisure hour whenever opportunity occurs, 
certain of finding them ever ready to de- 
light and instruct.— Louisville Journal. 


SHELTER ANIMALS FROM STORMS. 

All domestic animals should be sheltered 
from storms, however hardy they may be. 
Many creatures will endure the severe cold 
very well, but let them be exposed to rain, 
or to snow which melts upon them, and 
they will at once draw themselves into as 
small a compass as possible, and look as 
though they were reduced 25 per cent. in 
their value. They suffer severely from 
moisture in cold weather, and if not pro- 
perly protected, the consumption of more 
fodder and less thrift, and diseases in the 
animal, will be the sad consequences.— 
Every good farmer will guard against these 
evils. 

In stormy weather cattle should remain 
out only long enough to drink, and when 
put into the barn the snow or water should 
be brushed from them. Sheep should go 
out ina yard in winter, and be much in the 
open air, especially when many of them 
are together, and do not occupy a large 
space under shelter ; but they should have 
dry jackets.— Yankee Farmer. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREAT BELL OF TOLEDO. 

A rich Count of Toledo had a son, who, 
having killed a man in a duel, sought re- 
fuge in the cathedral, while his father went 
to Madrid to petition the King for his par- 
don. “ No,’’ said the King; “ He who has 
killed a man must die!’”? The Count con- 
tinued to petition, and the King to refuse, 
till at length the King said, wishing to get 
rid of him, “when you make a bell at 
Toledo that I can hear at Madrid, I’ll par- 
don the young man.” Now Toledo is 
near sixty miles from Madrid. The Count 
went home, and, some time after, as the 
King was sitting in his palace at the open 
window, he heard a distant toll. “God 
help me!” he cried; “that’s the bell of 
Toledo !’”’ and so the young Count obtain- 


ed his pardon.—.2 Summer in Andalusia. | 


AN HONOURABLE EXAMPLE. 

The following we find in the Maysville 
Eagle. It is related of Mr. Craddock, a 
member of the Kentucky Senate from the 
counties of Hardin and Meade. 

“ Sir, said Mr. C., what I have said here 
to-day has been said in a rough way, and 
if it has wounded any Senator, I hope he 
will attribute it to no unkind feelings, but 
to my want of the polish of education.— 
Sir, your Superintendent of Common 
Schools has said that there are many men 
of family in this Commonwealth who can 
neither read nor write, and it is but too 
true; my own marriage bond has my mark 
to it, and my son, who now sits in the other 
House, was a stout boy when I learned to 
write.” 

Mr. C. is now not only a respectable 
Senator, but a good lawyer. What more 
need be said in his praise ? 


AMERICAN MECHANICS. 


It is stated that a company in Trieste, Aus- 
tria, have despatched an agent to buy the entire 
machinery ofa flouring mill, and take it over to 
Trieste. Some shipments of wheat having 
been made to the United States from Austria, 
1838, ’39, it was ascertained by those that sent 
it, that when it was ground up in this country, 
better flour and more in quantity was produced 
than could be obtained from the same quantity 
of wheat in Austria. The knowledge of the 
fact caused the mission of a special agent for 
the purpose above named. A New York paper 


says: 

The agent on his arrival in New,York, con- 
tracted with the Lafayette Burr Stone Company, 
at the corner of Robinson and Washington 
streets, to construct eight run of mill-stones, of 
a sufficient size to turn out three hundred barrels 
of flour perday. These sixteen stones are now 
completed, and have been shipped. The running 
gear and the working gear have all been made 
in this city, and the whole will cost about fifteen 
thousand dollars. A miller from Richmond has 
also been engaged to go out to Austria, and to 
work the mill three years. A millwright also goes 
out to put up the mill. In short, this country 
furnishes every thing connected with it except 
the frame of the mill. : 

This movement is but the first of a series 
towards an extensive business, to be done by the 
United States, in the manufacture of mills and 
machinery for European'nations. Already has 
this country sent out to France, England, Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, and other European countries, 
frigates, steamships, sailing vessels of all kinds, 
locomotives, steam engines, cotton gins, printing 
presses, mill machines, and all kinds of improve- 
ment in every description of machinery; and 
Mr. Cochran hes supplied the Pacha of Fevet 
with guns to carry on the war against the allied 
powers. We have steam frigates on the stocks 
for Spain, one for Russia in our waters, print- 
ing presses for the continent of Europe, just 
finished at Hoe’s foundry; many chambered 
cannon just finished for the Pacha by Cochran; 
rifles and guns of all kinds on the way to 
France; American cotton,gius just finished, and 
put up by an American in Manchester; in 
fact all sorts of machinery making, and to be 
made, for the old world, by the enterprising, 
industrious and ingenious artisans of the nem 
wo * 
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terror was written on every feature. She was 


CHILDREN. 

This reprehensible practice, although by most 
parents, viewed with detestation, still prevails in 
many families. It is not to he presumed that 
any parent, with a knowledge of its danger, 
would allow himself, or any person under his 
control, to indulge in it; and it is for the pur- 

of warning such as may be destitute of this 
nowledge, that these remarks are made, 

To appeal to the fears of a child to quiet it, or 
otherwise bring it beneath control, if effectual, 
operates seriously upon the nervous system ; and 
the child must be wanting in sensibility, if it 
does not suffer from the effects of such a cause 
during its life. There are some, itis true, who 
had their fears operated upon in this manner, 
that are able to control themselves as they ad- 
vance to maturity, but such instances are i 

A writer in the New York Observer, whohas 
recently visited the insane hospital on Black well’s 
Island, gives the following description of one of 
its inmates : 

“In one cell was a little girl who had proba- 
bly been brought to this horrible condition by 
the power of fear. As we looked in upon her, 
she drew her head instantly under the clothes of 
the bed on which she lay, but we could see that 


haunted perpetually by the thought that some 
one was coming to kill her, and every sound 


oe broke on her ear was the presage of coming 
th.” 


Children should be taught how dangerous is 
this practice of frightening others. For uninten- 
tionally, they may be the cause of making ma- 
niacs of their playfellows. And servants, who 
are frequently too heedless, in this matter, should 
be strictly enjoined not to trifle with the fears 
of those under their care.— Bangor Whig. 


EW PUBLICATIONS—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have fg pablished the following works. 
re Emblems, vul. 38mo, Life of Phil: 

1 vol. 18mo. Boston's Fourtold Siate, 1 vol. 12mo. Life of 

Ulricus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, 1 vol. 18mo. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 

South East corner George and Seventh street, Philedelphia. 


Se BOOKS.—Among the publications that are 
particularly valuable for presenia to the , and 
that are bound handsumely for this purpose, are Letters to a 
Younger Brother, (on the duties and dangers of youth, their 
habits, temptations, &c.;) Select Biographies, (a volume 
containing sketches of the lives of Judge Hale, Baron Can- 
stein, Professor Lee, Sir Isaac Newion, Joseph Hughes, 
&c.;) Dickinson's Letters to a Student; Pastor’s Counsels ; 
Conversation on Prayer ; Scripture Guide; Anecdotes; Me- 

w copies of ' 's Scrap Book, and of The Girl’s 
Scrap Book are on hand, which will be acid at the very low 
price of 374 cents, in morvcco binding. 

Children s and Infants’ Books. A beautiful edition of Dr. 
Watt's Divine and Moral Songs ; Child’s Commandment and 
Infant Library, packages of 1g books each, 
or A @ great variet Al Toy Books, Li 

Volumes, ily Scripture Instructer; Daily In- 
cense; Daily Light ; Daily Expositor; Daily } ood me 
Book of Proverbs, 119th Psalm; Sermom on the Mount ; 
Episties of John, &e. Depository 146 Chesnut street, Phila- 
delphia, AMERICAN S&S. 8S. UNION. 
ON THE ACCORDEON.—At the Phila 

. delphia Musical Academy, No. 351 Market street, above 
Ninth.—In endeavouring of this new 
and popular instrument without the aid of a teacher, many in- 
dividuals have failed from the want of some comprehensive 
aysiem of fingering. Such asystem is now established, which, 
with a series of progressive exercises, greatly facilitates the 
learner. Although with the late improvements, this instru- 
ment is capable of — modulations and rapid execu- 
tion, yet possessing as it dues, the peculiarities uf the organ, it 
is better adapted to melodies of a devotional character ; 
there is searcely any piece of church music which it 
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Second terian Church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyier's 
371, Race street. . 


~ USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 
S Young Gentlemen, near Marietia, Lancaster County, 
Pa.—t'his Seminary was opened’ under the direction of 
the subscriber on the lat of Uctober last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, numbers over fifty students. 
I'he mansion purchased for the purpose is probably pot ex- 
celled in the United States, fur the beauty of its situation. 
‘The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and 
was built at-a cost of $17,000: it is now expressly tied up 
for a Boarding Schoul, and combines almost every requisite 
for the accommodauon of both pupils and teachers. ‘Ihe 
buildings stand on an elevated spot of ground, two miles 
north west of Columbia, and a short distance irom the Pean- 
sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 
‘he communication —— and railroad between this 
place, Philadelphia, @ timore ‘is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride canons country will find you in either city. 
it is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 
the Principal. Connecied with the Semi are ample 
play-grou and a gymnasium is fied up ex y for the 
amusement and exercise vf the pupils. ‘The durmuories are 
airy and convement, and will be warmed in wiater if desi- 
red. in the domestic and general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the healih of the pups, and measures 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect wild be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid to the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly aimed at ip 
this Seminary, will be the formation of a good moral character. 
The course of instruction comprises pography, Read- 
of the Globes, English 


jan. 


ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use 

Grammar, Composition, Hustory, (general and natural.) Buok- 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, k:n- 
gineering, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Prac- 
neal and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 
Laun, Greek, German, French, and Spanish languages. 

The Library of the Institute nambers already over a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been expended in the pur- 
shase of a Philosophical apparatus, 

‘The Principal has also taken great paina in selecting a 
splendid Piano and other instruments fur the use of the stu- 
in Music. 

EACHERS.—E, A. Seiker, Prof. of German Language and 
Literature, ‘Teacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., ‘l'eacher of Latin 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Lettres. J. Kloz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I’. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Department. ‘I'he German language 18 taught by a nanve ef 
Prussia, the French by a native of France, and the Spanish 
a gentleman, who, by several your residence in Peru, Chili, 
and Ecuador, has made himself entire master of that ue. 
‘I'he students of these three languages have here a rare oppor- 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivalled pian. 

Terms.—The school year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each, the first one commencing on the first of 
October, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on ural History, 
Chemistry, &c. per session, payable in advance, - $7500 

The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 1200 

Modern languages and Drawingeach - - - - 80 

Turtion of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 
Institute per session, payable in advance. 

A regular examinatwn will be held at the end of every 
session. A record of the standing of each pupil in studies and 
deportment will be kept, and oa forwarded to parents or 
guardians. The aiudenis to be furnished with their owa 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Principal, 
by letter or otherwise, at the inary, and references cheer- 
fully given. EDWARD SIEKER, Principal. 

dec 19—3m 


ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A gentieman who can 
prodace testimonials from undoubted sources, of his 
ability to give instruction in the Hebrew Language, with or 
without points, desires to add to the number of his private 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for seferen- 
ces and terms to be made at No. 117, ce street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie,Professor of Ancient 
es in University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L. L. D. 8. Jones, 
‘aq., Classical and Mathematical Institute, North East corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. J. H. 
Jones, [Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Phi phia, Rev. 
A. Barnes, Rev. J. ‘Todd, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, street, 
Walnut above Schuylkill E: street, Philadelphia. 
jan 

‘TAMMERING CURED, and instruction given in Elo- 

culion.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Cless of 
Stammerers end Students in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 
give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Feurth street above 
en every ‘l'uesday evening. 

Tickets 25 cents each, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ucket will admit a gentleman and jwo ladies. 

‘The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 

XP This Institution is open from the first of September 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of enasion, either for the cure of 
Stammering, Lisping, &c., or for improvement in Elocutioa, 
may learn the of 

ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. . 
No. 100 Mulberry (Azch,) street, Philadel phia. 

Dr. Comstock’s Remar 

of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has 


\ } USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—Thia work 
dicals, and contains, together with the more valoabie re- 
views and elaborate discussions, a large 
ing from the Magazines and Annuals. As @ family 

thie is especially recommended ; young see altracied by 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the Biography. V 

and Travels, tlistory, &c., which i conta Asa 
review, with specimens of the literature of the day, i 
found valuable to exsiona! men, and ail who 
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ay.” of 

Published by: B. 

& Co, 297 Chestnut strpet, Phi | 
Paice—Six Dollars‘a year, in 
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4 oo to his Circular, which mf be sent to any one who may wish 
to learn more subject of his 
j tory references wi given in the principal cities thron 
Z ney or time. Of the foreign periodicals, the largest portion is : 
useless and uninteresting w us—end is indeed nearly so at 
| to swell out the numbereto a reapeets- 
ble size. The wheat should be winnowed from these pub- 
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